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CHAPTER VII. 
I had rather be a servant in my way 
Than sWay with them in theirs, Coriolanus. 
_ THE next day the body of Mr. Nicholas Trent was 
shrouded, and again Mrs. Stubb wept over it, aud 
looked fondly upon the face that would never be ani- 
mated again on earth. 

“I'm the only mourner,” she thought, “the only 
one to follow him to his last resting-place,” and she 
turned towards the door, but retreated very quickly, 
And her sorrow was temporarily changed to astonish- 
ment as she saw Silas iu company with a middle- 
aged gentleman, a handsome woman, apparently 
thirty sight years of age, and a young and beautilul 
girl. 


“ Ahem!” said Silas, very politely, but with a cer- 
‘tain sinister gratification, “allow me, Mrs. Stubb, to 
make known to you the relatives of our poor de- 
:parted Mr, Nicholas. This gentleman—Mr. Ralph 
Ormsby—was his brother—abem ! sad circumstance 
sparted them for a while, but none the less his bro- 
ther, you know. You will understand that this is 
“Mrs. Ormsby, and this young lady ber daughter.” 

Mrs. Stubb bowed her head in answer to the mute 
‘greetings bestowed upon her, then dropped into 
chair, She was bewildered by this strange and 
sudden communication. 

The party paid no more attention to ber, but ad- 
wanced towards the body. 

Mrs. Ormsby first looked upon the death-cold face, 
and as she did so her lips became compressed 
and very pale, and, witha shudder, she turned away. 
Her husband cast # quick, keen glance upon ber, 
then directed his gaze upon his brother's remains ; 

ut evinced no emotion of any kind. 

Elsie then apetvacher the coffin, avd as she be- 
held the face she had never seev before, and thought 
it was that of Newton's friend, she wept for his sake. 
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[THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. | 


Poor child, she knew not the meaning of this sud- 
den change, and could not realise that it was her 
uncle who now lay lifeless before her. She was not 
allowed to ponder over it, however, for her mother 
placed her hand upon her arm and drew her away. 

In ihe afternoon Mr. Nicholas was buried, and 
Mrs. Stubb returned to the house at night, feeling 
very lonely and very melancholy. She rebelled at 
the thought of being commanded by Silas, through 
whom the orders of Mr. Ormsby were transmitted, 
but did not wish to leave, for she nourished certain 
suspicions which she desired to prove either true or 
false. These were probably produced by her indig- 
nation at Mr. Ormsby’s premature taking possesaion 
of the house. 

One day, after the Ormsbys had been in the house 
a week, and Mrs, Stubb had been much irritated by 
the interference and petty orders of Silas, who still 
continued to make himself as odious as possible, she 
met Elsie in the park. Now Mrs. Stubb bad heard 
that Newton had loved the girl, and had noticed 
lately that Silas had been very attentive to ber. 
This, added to the many preceding events that had 
served to annoy and grieve, completed her dislike to 
the family, and she could not help sayiug : 

“T should thiuk you would not feel very comfort- 
able living in this house when you know by rights 
it belongs tc Mr. Newton; and moro than that— 
if I may be allowed to speak—you could not have 
loved Mr. Newton very much to be able to ferget 
him so soon and take up with that Hardsett, who 
looks older than your own fatber.”” 

Elsie raised her pale face, and her blue eyes were 
full of reproach, as she briefly rejoined : 

“ You are very unkind. May you never be judged 
thus,” 

The low, sad tone caused Mrs. Stubb to think she 
had been unjust, and, witli a willingness to atone 
which even strong prejudice could not destroy, she 
more kindly said : 

“If I am wrong, and Lhog m, I ask your par- 


don. You look good, «tay RNroubled, too. I 
a ove of things 


do believe after all f i D 
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as they are at present; but of course being as you are 
you can’t say so.” 

“You are right,’’ answered Elsie, dropping her 
eyes, “and I will tell you that I have not been happy 
since I came into this house. I ought not to say so, 
perhaps, but I can’t help it,” and the tears welled 
into her eyes, 

“You dear child!’’ exclaimed Mrs, Stubb, with 
earnest repentance. “Iam ashamed of myself for 
speaking so crossly to you, and if Mr. Newton knew 
it I should get scolded, and not without deserving 
it. Now what can I do to make you believe me? I 
will be your friend at any rate. Come, come into 
this arbour and we can talk without being heard.” 

Elsie appreciated the kind motives which prompted 
these words, and quietly acceded. Since their occu- 
pation of this house her parents had treated her very 
differently, and she felt the need of one who would 
at least condole with her in her sadness and appre- 
hension—for the latter had already entered her mind. 

Mrs. Stubb seated herself at the maiden’s side, 
and, with gevuino solicitude in her tone, kindly said : 

“T bave seen that Silas making up to you, and I 
know now that it is one cause of your grief; is it 
so? Do not be afraid to confide in me, for though I 
am plain and unlearned, I hope I have the heart to 
help one who is in distress, Now, my darling, for 
Newton’s sake I ask you, do not your parents want 
you to marry this Hardsett ?” 

Elsie’s lips quivered, the tears burst from her eyes 
iv a flood, and, sinking upon her companion’s breast, 
she sobbed : 

“I can’t tell. Ionly know that Hardsett follows 
me like a shadow, and my parents do not object; 
neither do they seem pleased, It is the very mystery 
that keeps me in continual trepidation. I cannot sit 
at my chamber window and look into the park but I 
see him walking upand down and smiling at me in 
his sinister manner, so dreadful to me, I cannot stay 
with my father and mother, for he is constantly with 
them, Only this morning I went into the library to 
escape his noxious attentions, and I hadn’t been 
there twenty minutes before he crept in, rubbing bis 
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hands, and looking in my face with his awful eyes. 
He excused himself, but the very way he did so made 
it worse; and I almost cried aloud as I got up and 
ran out.” 

“Well, it’s a sinful, burning shame,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stubb, in mingled sympathy and anger. “I do 
believe that man is a fiend; and I don’t stretch the 
truth at all when I say that he is everywhere at once. 
Only think what dreadful things have happened since 
he came into this house, Poor Mr. Nicholas dead 
and gone; Mr. Newton nobody knows where; 
and now you are being made miserable by him. But 
don’t take on so, child. I'll do all I can, and my 
tongue ain’t slow I can tell you when I’m angry. I'll 
even disgrace the name of woman by fighting him 
with tooth and nail before he shall make you more 
wretched than you are, for Mr. Newton loves yop, 
and now I love feu, too.” 

“Oh, thank you,” murmured Elsie, between her 
sobs; “but pray don’t do anything to anger my 
father, for he is terrible when excited; if you 
should. he would turn you away, then I should be 
a!l ulcze, amd have no one to confide in.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Trust nobody, for fear you be betrayed. 
2 Henry VI. 

As Newton reached the little pier the steamboat 
came rushing through the sparkling waters, and he 
bad only an instant in which to give the last and 
farewell glance to his former home. How grand 
and beautiful it looked, bathed in the radiance of 
the dectining sun! How sweet and peaceful ap- 
peared its surroundings—the sloping lawn with 
its velvety carpet of verdure, the many-coloured 
flowers, like rubies and topazes, resting upon a plain 
of green, the stately trees standing like guardians 
over the tender plants! But his sad enthusiaem was 
shecked—the bell rang, the boat touched the pier, 
the gang-plank was thrown over, and he heard the 
captain order him to come aboard. 

With a dreamy sigh he obeyed, and, seating him- 
self on a seat at the starboard bow, he rested his 
head upon the rail and gazed abstractedly into the 
water. Until the present moment he had not realised 
his situaiion, but now it came upon him with all its 
djrear and dismal adjuncts. He must begin life anew ; 
the past was but a . that 
seemed so near was far away, he had yet to earn it. 
Dark as was-thie picture, these facts were 
sven to his anrbition, he resolved to endure without 
somplaining, and if he could not-command cheerfal- 
ess, he could at least maintain a semblance of it,and 
thus conceal from others his own bitter feelings. With 
this intention he raised his head, assumed an indif- 
ferent expression, and gazed carelessly around. 

A person who is determined to forget care and 
amuse himself, and who has even a moderate love 
for the ridiculous, can generally find an object to at- 
tract his attention, and by constant comparison ren- 
der it most ludicrous. Thus it was with Newton; 
but instead of one object he saw two.exactly alike 
in the persons of two women who sat opposite him 
on the port side, Both were large, and of most un- 
gainly shape, being nearly as broad at the waist as 
they were at the shoulders; their motions were the 
wery quintessence of awkwardness, and were ren- 
dered more laughable, if possible, by their long arms 
and buge. haads, which latter were encased in cheap 
black gloves—indeed, they were in deep mournivg, 
end their faces were concealed by thick black veils. 

At intervele one would delve to the bottam of her 
pooket, stooping forward as she did so until her head 
was nearly level with her knees, and bringing forth 
@ handkerchief, which, however, more resewbled a 
towel, would slide it under her veil, and press it to 
her face. During this operation, which generally oc- 
eupied two minutes, the other would eob and mutter, 
the only words andible being: 

“ Oeh bone!—peh, hone |” 

This being eqneluded, the second would go on.an 
exploring expedition into her deep poeket in quest of 
her bandkerobief. Bringing it forth, waving it, and 
covering her countenance, she would whine again, 
and nudge her companionalyly with her elbow. After 
this sequel a moment would pass in quietude; then 
both would bob their heads very rapidly, and wail in 


bison. 

This singular conduct conld not failto attract no- 
tice, and an elderly gentleman, who bad been watch- 
dug them very intently, now came forward, and won- 
deringly said: 

PO sag a#eem to be in trouble. May I,aak what it 

Their heads suddenly becameas erectas if set ina 
wiee, their left arms were raised, the long fingers 
spread out like the talons of an eagle, then were waved 
in concert with a deprevatory mation. 

The repugnance with which they received his re- 
quest, aud the strange and weird character of their 


gentleman’s curiosity, and, drawing nearer, he con- 
tinued: 

“You had better tell me why you mourn, perhaps 
some of us can help you.” 

The women dropped their hands from their eyes, 
looked at each other through their veils, and replaced 
their handkerchiefs. This being safely accomplished, 
they shook their heads from side to side, and slowly 
rose to their feet. 

“ Very strange people, very strange,” said the old 
gentleman to Newton, who, along with a few others, 
had joined him. “I shouldn’t wonder if they were 
nuns.’ 

Newton smiled, but made no reply, though he ra- 
ther doubted the truth of the supposition. 

The first woman now moved forward a step, the 
second placed herself at a right angle from her, and 
each exvended her left uand, and moved the fingers 
up and down. 

“ Bless my soul!” muttered the old gentleman, who 
was evidentiy from a rural district, “they must be 
crazy people; such actions 1 never saw or heard of 
before.” 


The women moaned a little, and moved their fin- 
gers more rapidly. ' 


is a little.” 
With these words the old gentleman placed ashil- 
nm; bas = of the Nayroag rere sedis 
4 erwriggled ber fingers, bowed her 
and groaned. , 
“ Oh, indeed!” exclaimed the ald 
his brows. “So I must give to must 1?” 
hose around him laughed, and, as he was a 
jovial old gentleman, he bestowed a shilling upon 
the second woman also, as he said, “to pay fer the 
joke.” Many followed hig example, not exc 
and the women zeceived quite a 
amount. They were profgse in their thanks, which 
were uttered in the form of wails and i 


tention of all the passengers. 


not proeeeded a rodwwhen they beard 

aye on eS eer ae na 
“lve apy purse,” cried.one passengers 

“but I had # when I gave those women same, 


« Uudoubtediy.” said another, with a malicious 
grin; “but I suspected alithe time that they were 


kets.’’ 
a Lark: podhote—pickpockets—blees my soul! you 
don’t sot” ejaculated the old gentleman, appre- 
“ But they must be near; call the police 
em up.” 

“It would be useless, sir,” remarked Newton, 
“ they are safe in their haunts ere:this. Perbaps you 
had better look and see if your money is secure,” 

Quickly, the old gentleman paraged his hand into 
his trousers’ pocket, and as found it empty his 
face became very long, and he half-regretfully ex- 
claimed : 

“ Well, sir, it has gone, and it has taught mes 
lesson. I'll stay at home and miad my own business 
for the future. You won't catch mein your modern 
Babylon again in @ hurry. Fifty pounds and ten 
shillings, sir—e confoundedly good price for their per- 
formanee. But yon may have suffered too; you'd 
better look.” . 

“Oh,no,” replied Newton, with assurance, ‘I have 
been in the city too long to be served such a trick.” 

“Humph,” muttered the old gentleman as he 

walked away, “ he may be caught some time. Never 
mind. I’m not quite baakrupt.” 
1 Newton was again alone, the late scenes passed 
from his mind, and the absorbing questions—where 
should he go? what should he do?—nsurped their 
place. He could hope for no situation in his own 
town, for Hardsett would disgrace him in. the esti- 
mation of those who had once been his friends. No, 
he would not return to his old associates and seek 
to clear his name, for Mr. Nicholas might receive the 
impression that be was iudirectly courting his favour, 
and that imputation his pride coald not endure. Thus 
he thought, and at last decided to go into the conatry, 
though without any definite idea of what he should 
do after he arrived there. At aJl events what little 
money be bad would enable him to subsist longer 
there than in London, 

When he reached the station he found that he had 
not a moment to spare, and hurried into the train 
without procuring his ticket. An instant after two 
quaker women in their staid, sober dress, and with 
their faces covered, entered the next carriage.and 
took their seats. 

Soon the train moved slowly out of the station, 
and Newton felt a peculiar sadness steal over him. 
He had fought with himself to keep Elsie out.of his 
mind, and thns far be bad partially succeeded, but 





now it seemed es-if ¢he stood before bim; uncoa- 


“ Why, they want money, that’s it ; well, the show’ 


blessings, and 
until the boat reached Londen they attracted the at- 


Newton and theiold gentleman left the steamer to- 
gether, aud walked slowly up the pier. They had}, 
@ commotign | : 


sciously his face became melancholy, and a deep, 
weary sigh escaped his lips. 

Presently the guard entered, and Newton was 
roused from his reverie by a call for his ticket. Hoe 
placed his hand in his breast-pocket to draw forth 
his wallét—it was gone. The pocket itself had been 
cut out. For an instant he was stupefied, and the 
idle boast he had made seemed to mock him. Then, 
remembering that he had some change in his vest, 
he drew it out, and hastily counted it. _ Fortunately 
there was sufficient to pay his fare to Alderford, 
though he would have but a half-sovereign left, a 
pitiful sum for a strangerin a strange place. He 
tried to steel his mind against misfortune, however, 
and closed his eyes, but not to sleep—oh, no! phan- 
toms of grief and poverty hovered too near for that. 

‘Two hours dragged away, and the train stopped at 
Alderford. 
small, dismal station, 
ewan ach tate straigt to the Victoris 

i ; to the Victoria 
Hotel. The best one fh town.” ; 
How far is it?” queried Newton, aver . 
Two miles—long to walk, sir ; road— 
you'd better ride.” ning 

Newton shook his head and left the station. Even 
that little incident mortified him deeply, and almost. 
produced » To be humiliated into a tacit ad- 
mission that hecould not spare a shilling. He grated 
his teeth, and of rage dimmed his eyes. Often- 


out into a 


arose 
fain 


and passed 
tly lighted b 
a abo takes 


kuit- | times these seemingly little things cut with a keen- 


ness that avalanches of sorrow do not possess. 

‘The night was dark, but not intensely so, for the 
} arched dome was studded with ng stars, which 
Smee sufficient to ve objects but not to 

guish them ; 

Newton cared little for this, however; it could 
make but little difference to him as he was totally 

, and-only trusted to fortune 
steps. As he crossed the space in front 
of the station two women verged-off to his left, and 
followed in his until he zeached the foot pave- 
one describ- 
moving away to the 
still walking 
@owly in bis rear. 

Newton was not conscious of the proximity of any 
living | , for the place seemed deserted, and » 
deathlike rested upon everything. He walked 
on mechanieally, one moment thinking of his adver- 
sity, and the next feeling cynical and reckless. 
Presently he heard a soft, quick step behind him, 
then the words, in a rather sharp, but not unpleasant 
feminine voice: 

“ Brother Euoch, I am pleased at finding thee, for 
Ihave been much troubled with an unusual timi- 
dity, being alone asIam. I looked for thee in the 
station, but could not find thee.” 

‘Ah, a quakeress,” thonght Newton; “but it is 
singular she should be out.at this hour,” 

Then, turning round, he:replied : 

“You have mistaken the person, madam.” 

“Oh, I crave thy pardon,” said the woman, in 
low, regretful tone; “ but thou didst look so much 
like my brother that I was quite joyful.” 

She turned. away. 

“This puzzles me,” mused'Newton. “I have had 
all the experieuce with strange women to-day that I 
wish. The first were pickpockets, this one acts the 

naker, and may be a burglar dor guglit I know. 

till, her voice is not unpleasant, and, at any rate, I 
can’t leave a woman unprotected.” 

He continued, aloud: 

“Madam, Iam ata loss to understand why yoo 
should be abroad at this hour; yet, if my company 
will serve to quiet your fears, you shall have it. 

She retraced her steps slowly, and, in a diffident 
and somewhat injured tone, rejained : 

“I do not wonder that thou shouldst ask me the 
question. I went to Woodville yesterday to comfort 
my sister, who is very ill, and lingered, at the re- 
quest of her husband, until the last train, and that 
will explain to thee what thou desirest to know.” 

“Very well,” remarked Newton, “I have no 
reason to doubt your word. Will you walk along by 
my side?” 

“Lam gratefal to thee,” answered the woman, ap- 
jproaching nearer. 

As Newton’s eyes had now become accustomed to 
the darkness, he looked at his companion. She was 
not tall, and’ her size he conld not determine, for 
loose .cloak covered her shoulders, and ber head 
seemed lost in a large, old-fashioned bonnet. 

For a hali-mile both walked on in silence—the 
quakeress allowing a distance of two feet to inter 
vene between them. “Presently they came toa small 
street, and, pausing, she said, with much earnestness: 

“Thou hast favoured me much, and, verily, 1 am 





thankful, but I will trouble thee no farther; my bome 
lieth but a short way from here.” 
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“Oh, I'll go with you,” said Newton, whose bitter 
reflection caused him to care little whither he went ; 
«jt is too dark for you to go alone.” 

“Thou hast much ey ‘all ge in thee; on the 

rrow m nts 6) t ee.” 
With pa apenncr she drew nearer to him, and 
they again moved on. The street was very gloomy, 
and few lamps were visible; the pavement wasrough 
aud irregular, and Newton often stumbled. While 
recovering himself for the fourth time, and mentally 
stigmatising the place and all it contained, he felt a 
sharp and painful thrust in his right side; like 
lightning it was done—like lightning came the 
thought: 

“ ] am stabbed!” ie whi de> 

Mad with agony and rage, he turned round, 
caught the wrist that held the blade—no longer that 
of a meek quakeress, but a lithe, muscular man— 
twisted it away, and grappled with his assailant. 

They fell, and a struggle for life ensued. Their 
muscles swelled and cracked with their exertions, 
arms wound round arms, and still the fearful contest 
continued. Newton was growing weak from loss of 
blood, but wrath supplied. mew spirit; he fought 
desperately ; he clutched his foe by the neck furiously ; 
hope once more arose within his breast, when a 
stunning blew upon the head stretched him sense- 


Jess. 

“Just in time—he’s a rum ‘an,” muttered the 
assassin, gaining his feet. 

The other, who had strack the blow, said nothing, 
but motioned his companion to lift the body. He 
obeyed, and, carrying it a short distance fram the 
road, they threw it into the basement of an un- 
finished building.. Phen they bent over it, and, as- 
certaining that life was not yet extinct, the second 
raised his cudgel, and, with diabolical coolness, dealt 
two more strokes upon Newton’s head. Satisfied 
that their fiendish work was accomplished, they 
wrapped the body in the dresses they had worn, and 
disappeared in the darkness. There, in that miserable 

lace, inanimate, with his life-blood flowing away, 
- Newton Txremt; none near to moura, pone near 
to Lely. 


HAPTER IX. 


Damb jewels often, in their silent kind, 
More than quick words, fatten veneetineiat. 
‘wo 


Geant. of Verona. 

Ir was a mild, radiant July afternoon. In the 
sitting-room of the Trent maosion were Mrs. Ormsby 
and Elsie; the former half-reclining in her easy- 
chair, listlessly waving her fan, and the latter seated 
at the other extremity of the room, gazing pensively 
into the park. 

Presently the housekeeper entered, in answer to a 
summons from Mrs. Ormsby. 

The latter turned her head a little, and languidly 
said, as though the subject wae beneath her notice : 

“ Be careful, Mrs. Stubb, and have the goose a nice 
brown ; and the sauce for the pudding—I had almost 
forgotten that; don’t put in too much brandy ; and 
—well, I believe that is all—no! remember to beat 
the eggs up with the coffee; it is the only way it is 
fit to drink.” 

Mrs. Stubb, who was perfectly competent to carry 

he affairs of the culinary department, was not 
much pleased at this interference and display of petty 
authority, and, crossing her hands under ler apron, 
she tossed her head forward with an energy which 
was equivalent to saying : 

“Teach nie, indeed! I’m able to attend to my 
own business, ma’am !”’ 

“Mrs. Stubb,” continued Mrs. Ormsby, waving her 
band for her to return, “ will you send me @ cooling 
draught? it is so. very warm.” 

Mrs. Stubb’s brows contracted, her lips became 
compressed, her nose seemed to shrink into half its 
size, from the elevation it had attained, and for a 
moment she steadily into her mistress’s face. 

A wild light shot into Mrs. Ormeby’s eyes as she 
noticed M_ .Stubb’s look, and her hand closed firmly 
over her fan, but, in a cool, measured tone, she said : 

“You had better send in some iced water, Mrs. 
Stubb. I have no further orders.” 

For a few moments after the housekeeper left the 
room Mrs Ormsby sat motionless, a dull light shin- 
ing coldly stom her eyes, and her features stern and 
set. At intervals her lips trembled, but only for an 
instant, Elsie was thinking of Newton, did not 
notice her, 

Presently the door opened, and Mr. Ormsby en- 
tered the apartment. Advancing softly to his wife's 
shair, he bent over and kissed. her. 

She started up, ber eyes flashing fire, and her 
bosom beating tumultuunsly ; but, curbing her strange 
emotion, she scoraiully remarked: 

“Really, Mr. Ormsby, you are becoming quite 
lover-like again. Pray, what is the cause of your 
sudden affection?” 

. His brow clouded,and his teeth were shut close 





for a second, then, conquering his indignation and 
smiling indulgently, he responded: 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Alicia, and I'll tell you some 
news—good too.” 

“Thank you, I’m not anxious to hear it.” 

“There you go again,” laughed Mr. Ormsby, in 
wonderful gi: humour; “but never mind, I'll re- 
peat it just the same. I have proved myself heir-at- 
law, and the whole estate is mine. Think of it ; this 
house and the half-dozen smaller ones contiguous to 
it, and every inch of land that belongs to them. The 
rent-roll is three thousand a year. But you don't 
seem pleased ?” 

Mrs, Ormsby opened her fan, played with it a mo- 
ment, then, elevating her eyebrows as if the question 
had just entered her mind, she carelessly replied : 

“lm very much delighted, I suppose; but was 
there no personal property ?” 

‘Yes, about ten thousand pounds.” 

“Ts thatall ?” she asked, with a peculiar eagerness, 
which caused her voice to quiver. 

“Why do you act sofoolishly? Are you not satis- 
fied ? i might as well tell you, however. There are 
four thousand pounds or more in good investments, 
besides the business, which I shall take charge of my- 
self, or dispose of, I don’t know which.” 

Mrs. Ormsby’s face flushed, then paled, her eyes 
= and she clasped her hands, exclaiming, joy- 

ully: 

‘Now I shall go into society again! Oh, wealth, 
I love, adore thee!” 

“Woman, how foolish you are!” ejaculated her 
husband, irritably. “Sit down in that chair, and 
hold your.tongue. I had rather hear thunder than 
your nonsensical rhapsodies !” 

The last shade of gratification faded away from 
her features, and in its place came haughty pride and 
disdain. She frowned, and rejoined, in a voice 
quivering with anger : 

“ You insolent, cruel man, you! Oh, I hate you!” 

Elsie shuddered and covered her face with her 
hands; these scenes, which were of almost constant 
occurrence now, gave her acute pain. 

“Thank you, madam,” cried MY. Ormsby, wrath- 
fully ; *“ but.1 have hated you for years!” 

- “Then we will part,” she articulated, in a husky 
voice. “I willnot endure such abuse, you—you worse 
than brute.” 

Ralph Ormsby’s eyes rolled and glittered, his breath 
came with unnatural rapidity; darting forward and 
cleaning her wrist, he hissingly ejaculated: 

“Part, say you? You dare not!” 

At that instant the door was silently pushed open, 
and Silas, his repulsive features twisted into one 
huge grin, whose lights and shadows were composed 
of exultation, hate, contempt, and urbanity, his hands 
dangling at his sides and openiug and closiug, moved 
stealthily into the room: 

As Mr. Ormsby beheld him his hand dropped to 
his side, a fierce scowl passed over his brow, then 
his countenance became smooth and emotionless. Mrs. 
Ormsby sank into a chair, ‘by an effort controlled her 
feelings, and smiled her welcome. 

“T fear Iam intrading,” mumbled Silas, glancing 
from the husband to wile, then to Elsie with a long- 
ing, devouring look. “I dislike.to break in upon the 
harmony of the domestic circle; but I was louely— 
very lonely.” 

“We are always glad to see you,” smiled Mrs. 
Ormsby. 

“Mr. Hardsett is well aware of that, my dear,” ob- 
served her husband, kindly. 

“Yes, oh, yes,” whined Silas, turning his beadlike 
eyes upwards, “I enjoy your society very much. 
thought I’d just look in a minute, and ask Miss Elsie 
if she is not much happier now that her dear parents 
have received their rights.” 

“I hope | am grateful for our good fortune,” re- 
sponded Elsie, with frigid politeness, 

“ Yes—certainly—of course—you couldn’t help 
being so,” continued Silas, with an obsequious air. 
“You have warm gratitude stamped on your 
features; I’m glad you have; it’s a rare, very rare 
quality.” 

He glanced towards his host. 

Mr, Ormsby bit his lip, and dropped his eyes. 

“ Well—well, | won’t stop now,” croaked Silac, 
sliding across the room, meantime twirling his fin- 
gers. ‘I'm glad, ag I said before, to see you all so 
happy 5 I'll take a little walk in the park. Good- 
bye.’ 

As he passed by the husband and wife he gazed 
ateadily into their faces. 

“Is he intoxicated?” queried Mrs. Ormsby, in a 
whisper. 

“T do not know,” answered her husband, with an 
involuntary shiver; “it is an impossibility to tell 
what he is, or whether his actions are genuine or as- 
sumed.” 

Then, almost unconsciously, they gazed upon each 
other, and ever and anon shades of yarious emotions 





passed over their faces, and chills crept over their 
frames. 

The singular scene to which Elsie had been an 
unwilling witness had left its impression upon her 
mind, but she could not define it even to herself; 
she only knew that it was oppressive, and engendered 
a vague dread, which, added to her anxiety with re- 
gard to Newton, filled her heart with grief and ap- 
prehension, She dared not look up, lest the terro 
of fancy should assume a material form, 


(To be continued.) 


PLANTS FOR GASLIGHT. 

WE will suppose, for the purpose of our inquiry, 
that all the ornamental plants grown in glass iv 
tures in this country for decorative purposes are 
divided into two classes. In one class we shall find 
all those that endure exposure to the heat and the 
products of combustion with so little harm as to be 
considered for all practical , yee gas-proof. In 
the other class we shall find those that soon wither 
away or become irrecoverably damaged if exposed 
to gaslight. 

lf required to establish these two classes, we should 
select for the first plants of hard texture and slow 
growth that have long periods of rest, and on the 
surfaces of which the stomates,or perspiring pores, 
are few in number and small in size. As for the 
second class, it would include all the ornamental 
plants not agreeing with the conditions requisite 
for a place in the first, but we should single out 
for it more especially soft-textured plants, fast- 
growing plants, all kinds of plants that havo 
hairy leaves, and that soon flag if denied their 
customary supplies of water. If the classification 
has any merit, it will be due to a certain obviousness 
of relative vegetable capability, not to any prophetic 
power on our part, fora very slight acquaintance: 
with plants would teach any one that a hard-leaved 
— or camellia would endcre gaslight with less 

m than a soft-leaved cineraria or pelargonium. 

_ The tug of war begins when we come to classify 
indivi species, and attempt to name the plants 
that may or may not'be exposed to gaslight, with a 
view to the furnishing of a conservatory to serve as 
a vestibule to a banquet chamber, or for the pur- 
poses of a gaslit lounge. The fewness of stomates 
on the leaves of the grape-vine suggests a good be- 
ginning, for as an ornamental plant for gaslight pur- 
poses the vine should be considered valuable. As 
a matter of fact, we believe the vine bears gaslight 
well; at all events, we know of a few conservatories 
festooned by vines wherein gas is burned frequently 
without any harm apparently to this princely 
climber. rom our present point of view, the fruit 
of the vine is, of course, a matter of no consequence 
at all, and we seize upon the plant because of the 
actual scarcity of rampant-growing pillar and rafter 
plants capable of enduring the assaults of gaslight. 

We should have no faith in the luxuriant Cobza 
for such a purpose, or in any Passiflora or Tacsonia, 
but we would not greatly fear to plant the lovely 
Stephanotis, the Hoya, and even the Lapageria, in a 
gaslighted house, giving to the two first a warm 
position, and to the last a place in some cool and 
draughty corridor. For the more general purposes of 
decoration we should select for the warmest parts of 
the house the most stately species of Aralia, Croton, 
Cupania, Dracwna, Ficus, Ixora, Jacaranda, Pan- 
danus, and, perhaps, Rhopala ; but the last-named 
would be most likely of any to suffer if the young 
growth bappened to be overmuch warmed and dried 
by proximity to a sun-burner. 

For the cool parts of the structure we should 
select the hardiest of the Palms, all the Cycads and 
Zamias, many Dicksonias certainly ,and with very lit- 
tle fear adopt i meg Camellias, the hardy Aralias, 
Bambusas, Grevilleas, Lomatias, Myrtles, Osman- 
thus, Oranges and Citrons, Oleanders, Olives, Theas, 
or true Tea-trees, to which we should add a lot of 
hard-textured ferns, which for our present purpose 
may be considered to be represented by Cyrtomium 
falcatum, the “ Sir Thomas Falstaff’’ fern of gar- 
deners who are not up in the classics. 


————_—_ 


CurLpHoop’s Wrones.—The other day we came 
across the following sentences, which went to our 
heart: ‘‘ How shall we atone to the children who are 
robbed of their childhood? This wrong is one 
which can never be compensated ; there is no second 
spring for nature or life.” There is a gem—it has 
the lustre of a diamond. Th«-:2 isa radiance in the 
idea, so full is it of the love principle. When one 
reads it, it carries the mind back to the Divine 
Humanitarian who said, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven.” Yet. hildrenarerobbed of their childhood every 
day. How it is-with that boy whois forced to toil at 
a tender age in the hot, mephitic airof some great 
manufacturing establishment? and how with that 
tender girl, too?’ They are pale and wan; care 
usurps the radiant smile; the thin, pinched face 
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tells a sad tale ; spring has departed. Alas that there 
are so many young martyrs—so many innocent chil- 
dren crucified ? They are all through society crucified 
in one way or another. They are in the street in rags 
and tatters, begrimed and besinned, waifs drifting 
—ah! drifting ont to an ocean where reefs and rocks 
are on either hand, threatening, nay more, certainly 
indicating their utter shipwreck. Here is a rob- 
bery for which society must be held accountable. 
Let us stop this robbery of the children; let every 
boy and girl keep their childhood so that they can 
grow into noble man- and womanhood. The last 
cannot be without the first. 








JOB NORTHROP’S ADVENTURE. 

Sos Norturop resolved, for the first time in his 
life, to make a journey. Now, being the first time, it 
was quite an adventure to Job, so he solemnly called 
his wife and children together, and made them ac- 
quainted with the fact a month in advance. As the 
time approached Job felt more and more that his un- 
dertaking would be a hazardous one. 

“Mrs. Northrop,” said he on the morning of bis 
departure—he was to start in the afternoon—‘I am 
about to leave you fora season.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed his wife, applying a ragged white 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ And such are the contingencies of travelling that 
I may never see you again.” 

There was a second doleful “ Oh!” from the part- 
oer of his joys. 

“T have made all the preparations I could think of 
for your comfort. Ihave made my will; you will 
find it in the left-hand drawer of my desk.” 

“Oh, Job, why will you be so venturesome ?” 
asked his sorrow-stricken wife. 

“ Because, my dear, I want to have it said that I 
have travelled. I want to acquire that experience 
and that—that knowledge of human nature which 
can be obtained only by travel. Besides, it may not 
be so bad as we anticipate; the train may not run 
off the rails, and the boiler may not explode.” 

Mr. Nortlirop spoke as if safety were only a possi- 
bility, and there were at least niue chances out of ten 
that these casualties would happen. Considering 
the nature of his expectations, he displayed a degree 
of fortitude and courage quite heroic in venturing 
apon such peril as he anticipated. 

Now, my dear reader, whither do you suppoge Job 
Northrop was going? Across the Atlantic or to 
Australia, most likely you imagine. 

No such thing. He intended only to go to Liver- 
pool, and thence to Ireland. His home, by the 
“way, was @ little village afew miles from London, 
which, from its small size and generally rural air, 
you would have imagined two or three hundred 
miles distant from any town. Our hero was a farmer 
in very good circumstances, but had been tied down 
t1l his lifetime to the paternal acres, and had seldom 
been beyond the parish limits. I suppose this was the 
reason why he regarded a journey as such a fright- 
ful affair. 

His first stage, of course, was to London, which he 
reached without disaster, and in the afternoon he 
took the train to Liverpool, where it was his inten- 
sion to stop over night. 

He was shocked to find that travelling was such 
a tame affair after all. 

He arrived at Liverpool in the evening, and was 
directed to an excellent hotel, where, feeling some- 
what weary with his journey, he was disposed to go 
to bed at an early hour. But, previous to retiring, 
he fell in with a very gentlemanly-looking man, who 
made himself very sociable, and at lengtl: mentioned 
that, having but just arrived at the hotel, he had 
been unable to finda vacant room. He wished to 
know if Mr. Northrop would be willing to grant him 
balf of his apartment. 

Job expressed himself very well pleased, and ac- 
Gordingly the two went up together. 

Let me pause a moment to describe the new com- 
panion of our hero. He was of about the same size 
as Job, but was better dressed. He wore a flashy 
vest, over which hung @ gold watch-chain—or, at 
least, it looked like gold. His boots exhibited a high 
degree of polish, so did his hat. His clothes were evi- 
dently cut by a London tailor, while Job’s as evidently 
were cut bya country one who was several years be- 
hind the fashion. 

“He’s a very wealthy man,” thought Job, com- 

lacently; “and he has taken quite a fancy to me. 

e don’t seem a bit stuck up, either, in spite of his 
fine clothes. After all, travelling ain’t so bad when 
you can fall in with such agreeable company.” 

“ Where do you live when you're at home?” in- 
quired Job, with blunt straight-forwardness. 

“T reside in London.” 

“Do you travel about much ?” 

“ Yes, a great deal.” 


“But ain’t you afraid of the train running off the 
line, or something happening ? Don’t you make your 
will before going on a journey ?” 

“Oh, bless you, no. It’s very seldom that acci- 
dents happen. But as we have to start early suppose 
we take something before we go to bed.” 

“T belong to the temperance society,” said Job, 
drawing back. 

“So do I,” said the other, coolly; “ but I never 
took an oath not to drink lemonade.” 

“Lemonade is good,” remarked Job, brightening 
Up. 

“ Suppose we have some, then. I'll stand treat.” 
Accordingly they proceeded to the refreshment- 
bar, and ordered the beverage referred to. 

If Job had been on the watch he might have ob- 
served that his companion filliped a little powder into 
the glass intended for him; but he was too intent on 
other things to notice this. 

Job and his companion were assigned a double- 
bedded room. Our hero felt unusually drowsy, and 
in less than ten minutes was asleep. 

How long he slept he did not know, but on awak- 
ing the next morning the sun shone brightly into his 
chamber. 

“T must have overslept myself,” thought Job. 

He rubbed his eyes, and looked towards the other 
bed. It was vacant. 

“I suppose he got up to go by an early train,” 
thought Job. “Iam sorry to lose his company. But 
it won’t do for me to be lying in bed here. It must 
be nearly nine.” 

On looking for his clothes a new surprise awaited 
him. Not a vestige of them could he see, but, instead, 
those of the strauger were left hanging on a chair. 

“ Well, this is really strange,” thought Job. “ He’s 
gone and taken my clothes and left his, I daresay 
he got up in the dark, and couldn’ttell the difference, 
Well, this is a joke, particularly as his are a good 
deal better than mine.’ 

Speculating as to whether he would ever see the 
stranger again in order to make the proper exchange, 
Job leisurely dregsed himself in the clothes of his 
late companion. 

When he came to look into the glass after making 
his toilette he was quite dazzled with the metamor- 
phosis. Thus attired, he looked no more like plain 
Job Northrop than a butterfly looks like a grub, Our 
worthy friend surveyed himself with no little self- 
complacenc 

“ Who'd 
difference?” he murmured to himself. “I hopeI 
sha’u’t happen to meet the gentleman, and be com- 
pelled to exchange. I wonder what Mrs. N. will say 
when she sees her Job so transmogrified. A gold 
watch, too, I declare,” he continued as he took from 
his vest pocket the watch which the stranger had 
sported. His own was a turnip, which had been 
given to him by his father when he was twenty-one. 

His next thought was for his pocket-book, 

That had been in the pocket of his coat, and of 
course the stranger had it, This gave him a twinge 
of alarm until he drew out from the pocket of his 
present garment a heavy pocket-book, which proved 
to contain four five-pound notes. By a singular 
chance this was precisely the amount which had been 
contained in his own pocket-book. . 

“A fair exchange is no robbery,” thought Job; 
“so I may as well use this money. In fact, I shall 
have no other, and must pay my win.” : 

He now descended to the lower part of the hotel, 
and ordered breakfast, of which, the hour being late, 
he partook somewhat heartily. 

He now inquired for the time at which the next 
train would start. Almost immediately, be was'told, 
and, after settling his bill, he wiado Kis way to the 
station. 

Fifteen minutes would elapse before the train 
would start, he was told here. During this time he 
walked up and down the pitts 
coolish day, though not cold enough for an overcoat, 
he put up the collar of his coat to shield his face. 

Meanwhile, he became conscious that two men 
were watching him from a little distance, and, dis- 
liking the scrutiny, he got inta the carriage, the 
train being already at the station. Rather, I should 
say, he undertook to enter, for, on his makiug this 
movement, the two men referred to advanced hastily, 
and one, clapping his hand on Job’s shoulder, said: 

“Sir, you are my prisoner!” 

* Prisoner! What for ?” inquired Job, turning pale 
as ashes, 

“Shows his guilt,” said the bystanders, unani- 
mously. 

“ Of course you don’t know!” said one of his cap- 
tors, ironically. ‘Of course, you don’t know that 
you're one of the most noted passers of counterfeit 
money in the country!” 

“Never was I guilty of such frightful acts!” said 
Job, lifting his hands in horror 


Live thought that clothes make such a 





You do it well, old fellow,” said the policeman. 


and, it being a . 


“But then you ought to, for you're used to it. | 
shall take the liberty to search you.” 

A dive into the pockets of the unfortunate Job 
brought to light the stranger’s pocket-book. 

“ All counterfeits, every one of them!” exclaimed 
his captor, after examination. 

“Hear me, gentlemen!” cried Job, anxiously, 
“Tl tell you the truth—indeed I will!” 

“It'll be the first time, I reckon, then,” muttered 
the second policeman. 

“ This is the way it happened : these clothes don’t 
belong to me, nor this pocket-book.” 
en No doubt of it. Where did you steal them from, 

en?” . 

“I didn’t steal them, I exchanged with a gentle- 
man who slept in the same chamber with me last 
night; or, rather, he got up before I did and took 
mine, mn ber for me. .That’s the way the money 
happened to be found on me.” 

“ My dear sir,” said the policeman, “ you'll have 
to try again. You won’t blind ug with such a story 
as that; we're not quite so green. Come along to 
the station-house.” 

On the way they were met by a messenger from 
the hotel, where it had just been discovered that Job 
had presented a counterfeit note in oo It 
looked bad for our hero. Fortunately for him, how- 
ever, the true rogue was arrested at Bristol, and 
brought back, thus confirming his story. Job was 
set free, but he had had enough of travelling. Such 
new and extraordinary perils had presented them- 
selves that he returned home at once, determined 
never again to expose himself to the risks of a jour- 
ney. 0.F. P. 





“A TIME FOR MIRTH” 

We have no quarrel with smiles. They are good 
for constant wear. But there is something in down. 
right laughter which smiles cannot attain to by any 
amount of constancy; and we write to inquire 
oie the good old wholesome custom pba a 
is n ground ?—whether men are not ge’ 
tos edtbetebiion tee dignified, or too busy to per- 
form this delightful duty in all the richness and ful- 
ness of the olden time? How well we remember our 


good old father, long after the be to show, 
sitting in the parlour while the children “ were 
having a frolic ’’—telling stories, acting ludicrous 
, reciting all manner of mirth-provoking mat- 
ters—not with a permissive smile upon his face, but 
laughing heartily, till he could sit erect, till 
the tears ran down his cheeks, till he could laugh no 
more, every drop of the precious wine run out! 
Then, after the mirth had held its hour, we gathered 
around the table, and more sober tasks, but mellow 
and genial, took the place of laughter. But the 
crust had been broken up, The life been roused, 
and the converse went all the deeper for having been 
80 sti at the beginnin e r 

It is a true blessing to have one in a family whois 
sensitive to the ludicrous, are enough to re- 
flect the sad side of life, and its irritable side, and its 
sober side. We need one or more to show the mirth 
that often trembles just below the surface of painful 
things. A real, impetuous laugh dissipates many 
illusions, sweeps the twilight out of our imagina- 
tions, and brings honest daylight. But it must be 
real. No dry, hacking laugh. It should be spontane- 
ous, outbursting, irresistible, infectious. e have 
seen men fall to laughing who have not heard the 
cause of mirth, but have only canes Be contagion 
of other men’s laughing. Its not to laugh 
with men who are in earnest about it. 

Let no man imagine that he shall inherit the bless- 
ings of laughter who only sniffs, or who impotently 
giggles, or who has that empty laughter of the fool 
—the thorns burning and crackling of Solomon. But 
busy men, and wise men, and men whose hearts 
carry sorrows, and earnest men, too tense by half 
with long-continued responsibility, will find life and 

in , honest, lege gram laughter. 
It is a pity that mourners and laughers could not 
trade with each other. As it is now, too often 
mourners do all the mourning, and laughers do all 
the laughing. It is good for sorrow to have some 
stars in its horizon. H. W. B. 





Napotzon III. continues tobe treated withevery 
mark of attention. With the heavy fall of snow 
which has occurred in all Germany, some sledges 
have been sent to him straight from the royal 
stables at Berlin. 

ae Ouzious art wewns okirting « creek 
when we suddenly caught sight of an ornythorynx, 
running like a beaver along a narrow tunnel ex- 
in the bank. We gave , when it took 

it at once. It fet ° 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 
I cannot but remember such things were 
That were most precious to me. Macbeth, 

To the Earl of Arundel the long-wished-for mo- 
ment had come. He threw himself at the feet of the 
iady he adored, and poured his tale of love, in pas- 
sionate words, into her willing ear. 

They had withdrawn to an alcove by one of the 
palace windows, and were hidden from sight by the 
tapestry hangings. Every word that she uttered 
was sweet music to his ears, and his heart throbbed 
to the melody as it rolled from her tongue. At last 
he asked her why she had avoided him so long, and 
she confessed that it was jealousy of the fair Victo- 
tine. This explanation made, he pressed her to name 
a day when she would be his. 

“Oh, Philip!” she cried, at this, “are you sure of 
your own heart? Examine it well, and tell me truly 
if there be not some rogret which would hereafter 
interfere with our happiness.” 

“ Anne, nothing can now come between us. But 
I must open my heart to you; I must tell you the 
secret | which has clouded. my brow for so many 
years.” 

“Oh, Heaven! can I bear it?” she cried, to her own 
heart; “can I listen to him without betraying my own 
secret—the secret which has so long clouded my 
heart ?” 

“Be patient, Anne, while I speak of my youth to 
you; but let me assure you, upon the threshold of 
my story, that nothing can interfere with our love. 
You will honour me by becoming my countess ; be- 
lieve me it is an honour I would exchange for no 
“— on earth,” 

he was trembling perceptibly, and he pressed her 
hand ia both his own as he went on to faa her, of 
his deeplove. Presently he began with the story of 
his life—a story which she knew only too well, It 
was with great effort that she maintained her calm- 
hess through this trying ordeal. 

The main portion of his history can be told in plainer 
words than those used by the earl in his own recital. 
Philip Howard was the eldest son of the last Duke of 
Norfolk. His mother was Mary Fitzallan, daughter of 
the Earl of Arondel. The parents had ambitious 
schemes for their eldest son, and both for family and 
private reasons—for influence and for money—wished 
to secure the boy in marriage before his heart was set 
Upon any lady. 

For this reason they determined to secure him in 
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youth. The wife settled for him was Anne, daughter 
of Thomas, Lord Dacres. As soon as the girl had 


+ reached her twelfth year, and when the little Philip 


was a boy of thirteen, they had a public betrothal and 
a arere marriage. 

hilip had met his little wife but few times before 
this farce of a marriage, yet even then he became 
greatly interested in her, and loved oe eres as 
well as a boy can love before he has arrived at an 
age to know the full meaning of that sacred term. 

He was a forward, noble boy, and at that time had 
just begun to be interested in his studies. The little 
Lady Anne, more premature, as girls always are, in 
affairs of the heart, really loved her young lord and 
master, and tried to play the lady to him with a gra- 
vity that was amusing. 

But a short time passed before the actors in this 
comedy were sorry forit. They soon saw that it had 
developed the boy’s strong will prematurely. The 
young wife soon betrayed her childlike fancies and 
caprices, trying to tyrannise over her lord in imita- 
tion of other ladies; and a few days more saw an 
open rupture between them. Mistress Anne Howard 
went even so far as to box the ears of her lord, after 
abusing him soundly. 

Philip grew very pale, and advanced towards her. 

“Take care, Anne, You say you don’t wantto be 
my wife; I may take you at your word, Do you not 
love me?” 

“No, I do not love you—I hate you!” she sobbed, 
and again stamped her foot in anger. 

“It isenough. I declare the marriage illegal, and 
from this moment we are not married to each other.” 

From that time Philip grew thoughtful and stu- 
dious, devoting himself entirely to his books. 

At the age of eighteen he was introduced to the 
queen, Elizabeth received him graciously, and la- 
vished on him marks of royal favour. 

On the 11th of April, 1580, he took his seat in the 
House of Lords, and was in the highest favour, not 
only with Elizabeth, but with the ladies of the court. 
All persuasion failed to make him acknowledge his 
wife, although his maternal grandfather, the Earl of 
Arundel, and Lady Lumley, his aunt, who were 
mainly instrumental in bringing the marriage about, 
used every means in their power. 

To mark their disapprobation of his wilfulness they 
bequeathed to others a considerable part of their pro- 
perty. But even this had no effect upon him. On 
the death of the earl, his grandfather, Philip claimed, 
by right of his mother, the title of Arundel with the 
possession of the castle and estates, The personal 
a end had been willed away. 

hrough the queen’s favour, his claim was admitted 














by the council. But a short time after being raised ta 
the peerage as Earl of Arundel, the duke, his father, 
was murdered by political enemies. Philip swore 
vengeance against the murderers ; and this threat, to- 
gether with the assertions of the opposition party, 
ultimately procured bis downfall. 

It was at the time of which we speak in this tale 
that his enemies arose, the most powerful being those 
who were intimately associated with the throne. Was 
Lord Burghley concerned in the murder of the duke? 
4 he had no hand in it, he was doubtless privy to the 
act. 

At any rate, from this time Philip saw that he had 
vindictive enemies in her majesty’s ministers. This 
arose, partly from the misrepresentations of those who 
feared his resentment for the death of his father while 
the young earl was still in high favour at court, and 
partly through the officious imprudence of the friends 
of Mary Stuart, who, now that the old earl was dead, 
held him out as the hereditary head of their party. 

This fact was seized by Lord Burghley now that he 
had private reasons for wishing to destroy the in- 
fluence of theearl. For some time nothing had been 
said aboutit. Although Lord Burghley knew no more 
now than he had known for many months, no sooner 
had the two ministers left the presence of the queen 
on the day named than Lord Burghley hurried to his 
own house to draw up a statement of the allegations 
to be brought against the earl. 

When Philip saw the ministers departing as he 
went to answer Lady Anne’s summons he did not 
dream that one of them was bent on procuring his 
destruction. 

With a happy heart Lord Arundel told the story 
of his life. Strange, indeed, it seemed to him that 
Lady Anne should be so much agitated over it, She 
trembled in every limb, and turned from white to 
red in quick succession as he proceeded with the his- 
tory. It was no wonder he should mistake her agita- 
tion. 

“ You are pale, Anne—you are faint! Surely you 
cannot doubt me now ?” 

“T do not doubt you, Philip.” 

“Speak to me, Anne, ‘Tell me what lies upon 
your mind.” 

“Philip,” she began, in a tremulous voice, “ did 
you never think—were you not too severe with the 
little girl for her childish folly ?” 

“Oh, no; how could we have lived together after 
so positive a declaration of hatred on her part?” 

“ Perhaps she loved you even then.” 

“Tam sure she didnot, Anne, Had she sent to 
meat any time within two years I could have for- 
given her.” 
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Lady Anne ~uld not hide her tears as she said: 
“Philip, wnat if, when you are irrevocably bound 

fo me, you find that this young heart loved you then 

—would there not be a feeling of regret ?” 

“Oh, no, no, no! The time is long past. It seems 
like a dream tome now. YetI will tell you that I 
often longed for my little wife—often wished her 
back to love me as [ fancied she did at first. For 
this reason I went to Lady Latymer, I told her my 
story; and she was ¢he.only one who insisted that 
my wife loved me stil” E 

“ Would you have taken her back, Philip, had ehe 
come to you with a confession on her lips and told 


“1 fancied it strange that he should go there to 
look for his carriage,” Elizabeth said to herself ; 
“but even then I did not suspect the trath. The 
sly minx! She was waiting for him there.” 

Notwithstanding the number and warmth of ber 
words, the queen had vot explained ber suspicions 
when this thought flew through her bead. 

“So you use your position in the palace to make 
sly assignations with Sir Chriatopher! Did you hope 
to deceive me, my Lady Wardonr?” 

“Your majesty -—”" 

Lady Anne bad begun to correct the mistake, but 
just then it occurred to ber that if she did it would 





you that, degpite her childish petul , shew 
loved you—waould you, have taken her back?” 

“IT would. Had she confessed at any time before 
my love foryou, would:have done so gladly. Yet 
I should not baveackvowledged our marriage legal. 
I 7 have renewed the ceremony, had she de- 
sired it.” 

“ Philip, I will:tetlyousomething. Ihave already 
shown that [ know e portion ofyour history. I was 
acquainted with dear,good\ Lady Latymor. You won- 
der at that; in time you shall iknow all. I kuew 
Lady Latymer—she befriended mewehen a little girl. 
From her heard your story. Brom ‘ber | learned 
that the little girl. did love you, Philip, and that she 
was sorry for ber telly in. aa hour.” 

He siagted at these words, and looked keenly tnto 
her face. Her heart seemed sinking, while her eyes 
fell beveath this ardent gago. She could scarcely 
speak above a whisper.as ehe resumed : 

“Lady Anne Daeres would have come back to 
throw herself at your feet, but ber parents prevented 
her. They kept her a prisoner, and forbade ber to 
communicate with you. Sotime woreon. She thought 
that you seemed indifferent. She followed you to 
Londoo. Sbhesaw you in favour aod mixing in.all 
the follies of thecourt. Bt was years before she. gave 
you up entirely, but.at length despair came, and ehe 
renounced her bopes aod ber vame for ever.” 

* You learned this from Lady Latymer ?” 

“Most of it. The rest you shall know io time. 
Philip, she loves you now; she has always loved 
you. Seek her—fiod ber out, and make ber glad by 
your love.” 

“ Do uot, Lady Anne, speak of it. Until | met you 
I would have loved ber—oow, | should die were Lto 
lose your love, Heaven belp ber if ehe does love. me 
still; but the error was ber owa.” 

“I will plead for ber 00 more. Philip, I bave tally 
tested your love. I believe you—l give you my 
heart. Take me when you will.” 

He clasped ber to his beart, aod io the bappivess 
of the moment all cares were forgotten, lo one week 
they were to be wanted, 

“ Trouble is comiog apon me, my darling, bat I do 
not dread itoow. Oo my own account | do mot 
fear.” 

“ Do not fear for me. For your sake I would bear 
anything.” 

“ Heaven grant that vo part of my troubles. may 
fallon you, I bave lately beard cews which deeply 
concerns me. | am claimed by indisereet friends as 
a member of Mary's party.. You kaow that there is 
no truth in this;'but, owing to private enmities, it 
will be used agaivet me. Sir Christopher Hattoa——" 

“Hush! Ob, Heaveo! be is there!” 

The earl looked ap quickly, and saw the baronet 
walking directly towards them. He came to the 
window unaware that they were preseaot, but before 
reached them the voice of the queen called bim 

ack, 

‘*[ was going to look for my carriage, your majesty,” 
said he, apologetically. 

“Well, come to me to-morrow. Bring your niece 
to me, Sir Christopher, and | will see what may be 
done with ber. Northumberland is io your baods, 
remember. He shall give us no more trouble, Be 
sure to send Parry aboard as soon as be is able to 
travel. Have Parry find ont the plots of this Gilbert 
Dix, Arundel's steward. That is all, Sir Christopber 
—Oh! you are certain about Arundel 2?” 

“There can be no doubt, your majesty.” 

“Enough. See that he is excluded bereafter” 

“Pray go, Philip; she will come. Ob, Heaven! 
you are tuo late!" whispered Lady Anne. 

Philip pressed ber to his bosom and sprang for the 
door; but before he was out of sight the queen 
came in by a side entrance. For one moment she 
looked sternly at the trembling lady, then heaped 
upon her # torrent of abuse. Lady Anne sank upon 
the floor at her majesty's feet, 


SHAPTER XVIII. 
A contract of eterna] bond of love 
Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands. 
Twelfth Night. 
CarcHine sight of the Earl of Arundel as he fled, 
the queen supposed that it was Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton who had returned. 


ip the balls. A party wae-being shown in by the sew 


| was to claim the hand of Lady Anne Wardour, and 


be sary to tell the queen who it was she had 
met, 

For some reason or other, Sir ‘Christopher Hatton 
had attracted the votico of the queen, and he was 
fast becoming @ leading favourite, with her ; therofore 
her majesty reseoted auything like au intrijue wilh 
him by a lady of the household At the present 
time she was very violeot in bee wrath. 

“No more, Lady Anoe Wardour,” cried she, when 
the poor woman began to expostulate, “you need 
say vo more. Perhaps it would bewell lor yousto 
etire from the court.” 

May | ask your majesty.to resign——~" 

pt 


“Can | beg pecmission.to marry, your majosty, 
h 12 a pee 


“With pleasure again,” Elizabeth... 
“Go; you have one week toprepare. Sir Christo- 
pher's niece wil! take your office.” 

Wathout~ glaoce bebind ber, Bliaabeth ewept from 


be 5 F 

On thetdliowing dey Lady Anne, before starting | 
tor Lady Hertiord’e house, revisited the spot where 
the-earl bad declared his love. She bad beeo there’ 
but.e lew minutes: when she beard the soued of voices 





t 


attendaat. 

That the gentleman was Sir Christopher Hatton 
Lady Anoe saw ata glance, and she was tryiog to 
avoida meeting with him when the young girl pushed 
forward aod fell opou ber veck. 

“Ob, Lady Aove! dear Lady Aove!” 

“Victorine! How fortunate that | met you !” 

“ How fortupate that you are bere—! should die of 
fright without some (rieod near me.” 

“| am goiog away—this is my last bour fo the 
palace——” 

Ste bowed ber head to whisper in Victorive’s ear. 

“To the earl! Ob, bow glad I am, for your 
sake!” 

** Tell me about yourself, dear —tell me qnickly, for 
you will soon be called away. Even oow Sir Chrie- 
topher ig impatient. Is be kiod ?”* 

* Kiod! yes, | suppose so,” said Victorine, in the 
same tove of voice. ~ He has acknowledged me as 
bis niece—be bas taken me away trom the cottage, 
where | was subjected to 80 many dangers, and 1 am 
to be one of ber majesty's bouseliold.” 

“ Are you bappy, dear Victorive, at this?” 

“J cap vever be bappy while Percy is a prisoner, 
or opti! | learo more of my parents Lady Aave, | 
must fiud oul something more coucerning my motber.” 

“ You gull bope to find ber ?” 

“Ido. If she is still alive | have some ornaments 
which I left io Fraoce, which may identity me.” 

* Oroaments io Fraoce! Ob, Victorine, where are 
my wis? I have this day received a oote [rom 
Fraoce, in which that fact is meptiooed “ 

“J will tell you, Lady Aone, knowiog that the 
secret is sale io your baods I left them with the 
dearest old gentleman in the world—the first aoble 
Enghsbmao whom | ever koew—Lord Dacres.” 

A page bere entered to aonounce that the queen 
was ready to receive Sir Christoptier aud bis oece. 
The barovet turned from the window 

* You must go, Victorine, aod it may be long be- 
fore | shall gee you again ; but be assured of my love 

“Tam waiting,” said Sir Christopher, impatiently. 

“Do not forget poor Percy,” said Victorine, look- 
ing appealingly into Lady Auve‘s eyes as sbe turned 
to Sir Christopber's side, 

The week of Lady Anne's stay in London went 
quietly by, yet it was not without interest to the 
characters of this tale. Lord Arundel saw that he 
was pressed by unrelenting foes who now had the 
ear of the queen , and, despairing of justice, anxious 
to avoid complications, he determined to retire to his 
castle, 

The last day had come; the day upon which he 


with her bid farewell to the court. The wedding 
was to be privately celebrated at Lady Hertford’s 
house, and later at a public ceremony in the country. 

At the same bour on which the earl stood before 
the altar with the woman he 80 fondly loved there 
was a singular gathering at Hacker’s tavern, Seated 


“Witb pleasure—I accept.” | 


dark and lowering glances were directed upon one 
who sat before a table, preparing to address them. 

His bead was closely bandaged, blinding one eye, 
and his face showed the effect of disease or a wound. 
It was Parry. 

Ever since the night of hie intended abduction of 
Victorine the spy had been cared for in Lord Burgh- 
ley’s house. His plots had failed. For the present 
he conld do nothing ; yet he had hope that from the 
fertility of bis brain some new plan could be evolved. 
Thus far be had succeeded: Percy was an inmate of 
the Tower, the Earl of Arnndel was driven from the 
court, he bhad\both Lord Burghley,and Sir Christo. 
pher Hatton im bis power, and the queen was again 
(riendly to him. All thisthe had mow told his friends. 

~ There,” he said, turning to Kelloway, “isa por- 
tion of your reward; 1 place her majesty’s pardon in 
7 Ncantaat aibaies Joqpunaslicns Soke Uigunat 

Kello ocn an ne. 

* Beaades this—and 4torshow sthat 1 still have 
influence s#ith her majesty—I dmduced her to 
order of the *Marquise,’.and you are 
direc d her. ‘The present.company wil) 
form theerew, ‘Lhere,mow, don’t say lam unmind 


+P 


‘sted hn ost be procured, after which 
—s ‘to \fipish the work. There will be-aclean 


mmontally readlved to guard Percy from 

Parry's plots. He beli that the spy was bent on 

Aynpbymoney from Sir Chri and Lord 

~p,account of the maide 1d bribes from 

the two parties in retureidor the discovery of plots. 

'4t.made ‘po. difference to Kelloway whether these 

lots were wade or -discowared; the great fact was 
the money to be made out.of them. ; 

He despin-jnstice. however, it should be gaid that 
be was enough to quarrel with Parry were 
that necessary, and even at the risk of a quarrel he 
determined to save young Percy. 

“ Sir Christopher Hatton will never permit him to 
leave tbe Tower alive,” said the informer to himself 
when thinking of Percy; “ and once he 18 out of the 
way | may boldly claim.the estates, Well, better 
luck vext time.” 

Come, men, bid farewell to.old Hacker's, and let 
us drink to a speedy returp, Be assured that it wil? 
not be lor loog that,we go.away.” 

They drank of their glasses moodily, and in s 
short time weot away to make preparations for sail- 


1D 

Seeaorime, Lord Arundel was leading to the 
altar the woman be loved so fondly. A small party 
of fnends only were assembled at Lady Hertlord’s 
bouse, and among them was Victorine Hatton, She 
bad indoced Sir Christopher to allow her to witness 
the ceremony. 

The vows were made, the clergyman had read 
the service which made them one, and the contract 
and settlements were awaiting their signatures. 

Lady Anve took up the pen, but it shook in her 
band so that sbe was unable to write. She sank 
back ioto a chair, and, with a blanched face, threw 
down the quill. 

“Ob, Heaven! my courage {ails me at the last mo- 
ment,” she said to herself; but, with a feeling of 
despair, 8bé seized the pen, and wrote quickly : 

* Lady Anne Dacres.” 

The earl read the name, aad while his beart gave 
one great bound of joy he affixed his,own signature, 
aod turned to his wife—doably his by this marriage, 


had fainted entirely away. : 

The earl was fondly bending over ber when the 
tear-dimmed eyes opened, gazing into bis witb a loo’ 
which seemed laden with the deepest love. 

“ You forgive me, darling ?”’ 

“Forgive you! Ou, Anne, it is 1 who must be for- 
given. Can you forgive the years of suffering that I 
canged you?” 

“The fault was mine ; but, ‘oh, Philip, I did love 
you so dearly even theo. Stay, Victorine, my friend,” 
said Lady Anne as the maiden was moving awsy. 
“You sball bear all, for you know how much !| loved 
him. Philip, her woman's heart read my secret eveD 
when you Fought me cruel and cold.” 

Lady Aube told Victorine the whole story: How 
sbe was married to Philip when a little girl; how 
she grew jealous of him; aud bow, finally, be cast 
ber off. We give the concluding portion of her uar- 
rative in hoot sed words: aa terhiae uns a 

“ At length my heart yearned for one sig 
his face. Wait, Phitip,® said she, raising ber hand 
to keep him back, “wait a moment—‘hear me out. 
My aunt, Lady Wardour, invited me to London, and 
I went to her house. So many years had ed that 








in one of the alcoves were half-a-dozen men, Whose 


1 had little fear of his recognising me. Yet I took 
certain precautions. 1 knew ‘that he had never 





alter so, many years of suffering and separation. She 
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ceased to wear a lock of my dark hair near his heart 
—you have it still, Philip?” 

He took a locket from his bosom and gave it to her. 

‘See how glossy black it is—look here !” 

She pushed back the brown hair which covered 
her head, showing the natural jet black hair beneath. 

“ But one knew me, and that one was Lady Laty- 
mer. She would not betray me, 1 prayed her to 
give me her name. She did so, and when she died 
she left it to me by right. So I became Lady Anne 
Wardour. We met, my Philip and I. I will make 
the story short—he loved me. But then I was tor- 
tured by jealousy as before. I resolved ‘to try his 
love. I did so, punishing myself far more than | 
did him. Victorine, I ‘was jealous even of you! 1 
was jealous of your youth and beauty. 1 should have 
died had he loved you. Darling, one moment more— 
I found his love perfect, ‘I gained his heart; and now 
every moment of suffering that I have had is doubly 
recompensed by this sweet hour.” 

She ceased; and, no longer ‘to ‘be repressed, the 
earl clasped her in his arms: ‘Victorine turned to the 
window, with tears of joy in her eyes. In that mo- 
ment mutnal absolution was given ; and, twice married 
to each other, after years of unrest and sorrow, they 
felt their hearts throbbing in unison. lt was a 
double marriage of hearts as well as of hands. 

When Victorine returned to the countess she said: 

“T must leave you, my good friends, but ma, 
Heaven bless you for your kindness to a friendless 

irl.” 

“ Adieu, adieu! ‘You shall hear from us soon 
again,” said the earl, raising her hand to his lips. 

“ Keep a stout heart, Victorine, my sweet friend ; 
do not despair. One day you shall bb——” the lady 
whispered in the maiden’s ear. 

“Countess of Northumberland!” Victorine ex- 
claimed aloud, in surprise. 

“ You have betrayed me, dear. Did you not know 
that Perey was the Earl of Northumberland ?” 

“I never dreamed it,” she said, sadly, feeling 
sorrow rather than joy at the.anmnouncement. - 





CHAPTER X1X,. 
He that is thy friendindeed 


He will help thee at Py peed. 
ussionate Pilgrim, 
In a quaint old town in the southern part of Nor- 


mandy Lord and Lady Dacres had taken ‘up their 
residence during the summer months. 

One day Lord Dacres was walking in the ontskirts 
of the town, aud had come to a little stream which 
went purling by, when he was startled by the appear- 
ance of a naiad before him. 

Seated upon the bank, her hands filled with white 
water-lilies, was « maiden of some sixteen or seven- 
teen years, whose clear, fresh complexion and luxv- 
riant golden hair made a strong impression on the old 
man’s mind. He determined to accost her. It tok 
but a moment for her to discover that his French 
accent was not that of a native, and, to his great sur- 
prise, she modestly replied in excellent English : 

“You are Lord Dacres—I have seen your lordship 
and Lady Dacres often, and have so longed to speak 
to you.” 

“Why so, my pretty one? What can there be in 
us that interests you?” 

“You are English, my lord, and go am 1; bnt 1 
have been here ever since 1 was a child. ‘lL have 80 
wanted to speak to my countrymen.” 

“Surely this is no common village maiden,” was 
his lordship’s reflection. “There is something in 
her very look which tells of geutle blood.” 

Requesting permission to accompany her batk to 
her home, Lord Daeres on the way drew out her 
story, little by little, and learned her name. 

.“Victorine Hatton!” he repeated atter her; “any 
kin to Sir Christopher Hatton ?” 

“Ido not know, my lord,” she answered, with a 
deep blush; “1 never kuew any ct my relatives. 
Madame Bourgeoise, who keeps the pension where 1 
am, thinks that all are dead ; but, my lord, she knows 
nothing about me; she tells me go. 

“How frank and naive she is,” said Lora Dacres 
to himself. “Here isa mystery now which may be 
worth my while to solve.” 

After chatting for nearly an hour with the happy 
girl he bade her good-aay at the gate of the pension. 

The next day Lord Dacres eallea on Madame Bour- 
= to make turtuer inquiries about this English 

aif. 

“I can assure you, madame,” said he, “that my in- 
quiries are not prompted by idle curiosity, put becanse 
] have an interest in this girl. 1 seem to read in her 
featuresa look which lies in vue face ot a young friead 
of mine now in Paris, His name is Neville—Edmond 
Neville, and 1 do not think that he is related to Sir 
Christopher Hatton.” / 

It may here be observed that Lord Dacres had no 
Particular love for Sir Christopher Hatton. For some 
Years they had been at enmity. Therctore he entered 


upon the work heartily when the name of Hatton 
was mentioned. But one thing puzzled him—the 
maiden did resemble young Neville, and he was of 
the family of the Earls of Westmoreland. 

Gradually a new light broke upon the mind of Lord 
Dacres. Sir Ch her Hatton had become possessed 
of an estate which formerly belonged to the Earls of 
Westmoreland ; it had passed by marriage—to whom? 

“ Ah! I remember—it went to the last Lord Laty- 
mer, and Neville was his cousin. By-the-bye, does 
not this maiden look like Lady Latymeralso? By 
my faith, I think there is roguery here.” 

These thoughts were in his lordship’s mind when 
he pressed madame for the maiden’s story. But what 
little she knew gave trifling information to him. 
Yet it was something. 

Shortly after this visit Lord Dacres wrote to 
Edmond Neville, telling him of the English waif that 
he had discovered in this old Norman town. Some 
time passed ere he received the following reply : 

“My prar Lorp Dacres :—Your letter reached 
me as 1 was on the point of starting for England, 
hence was 1 obliged to defer reply until the present 
time. 

“1 am much interested in the maider of whom your 
lordship is kind enough to speak, and surprised to 
find that, in your lordship’s opinion, she resembles 
my own family. 

“ This led me to make some inquiries. Strange 
as it may seem to your lordship, this matter interested 
me greatly, and | could not drive it from my mind, 1 
went to Sir Christopher Hatton’s.estate. He was in 
London, When there 1 fell in with,one Gilbert Dix, 
who had come upon some secret errand, and seemed to 
shrink from confidence, At length I mentioned this. 
matter to him, and learned that his errand was similar, 
1 will give you his story. Some time before he had 
been employed by a noble lady—in whose service he 
now is, but whose name he declined to mention—and 
one day his services led Lim to Sir Christopher's es- 
tate :— 

“ "1 entered the garden,’ said Dix tome; ‘I entered 
the garden, and was walking towards the castle, when 
the sound of voices fell on my ear. I paused to ascer- 
tain whence it proceeded, and in that moweut disco- 
vered Doctor Parry, the notorious spy and informer. 
Kuowing that he had come for no good purpose, 1 
paused to listen, 

“+ But, Parry,” said a female voice, in a pleading 
tone; “he would kill me if 1 were detected.’ 

“**Then you must not be detected. The old wo- 
man told me that she sold the papers to. Sir Christo- 
pher, aud lam sure they are in his cabinet. You 
cah remove them one at a time—copy each, then 
bring them to me, replacing the originals. Take care 
to keep the knot in the ribbon as it is now, and to 
spriukle dust on the outer letter.”’ 

“From further conversation 1 learned that this 
woman was Sir Christopher's housekeeper—that Parry 
had her in his power—that she had shown Lim the 
packet, but was alarmed before he could take it, and 
that she, too timid fur his purpose, was only induced 
to do the work throngh fear, 

“1 listened to Dia intently, who, proceeded with 
what he lad heard. 

“* Stay, Rachel,’” said Parry as the dame was 
going away; “ let me tell you that this will mswke our 
fortunes. Once get this maiden in our hands, and 
both Sir Christopher aud my Lord Lurguley sual! pay 
Landsomely.”’” 

“Lord Burghley!” said Lord Dacres to himself, 
dropping, Neville’s letter upou Lis knee; “what can 
he Lave to do with the matter? Ol! 1 remember— 
he has Latymer by crowngrant. Ah! ha! 1 see.” 

He resumed reading : 

“*“Shall pay haudsomely. We can retire together, 
Rachel, on wcomfurtabie fortune. Now will you help 
me through ?” 

“© will do the best that I can, Parry,” said the 
dame, in a voice that betrayed her fear. 

“* Well there, go copy tue letters,” rejoined the 
informer. “The maiden is somewhere in France— 
the lewters will tell us where; aud as soonas I have 
them 1 will go for her.” 

“*] beard no more,’ said Dix, ‘as the two walked 
on to the castle. Tnis ejisode aroused much thought 
in my mind, and 1 am uvw here to get further infor- 
mation if 1 can.’ © 

“ «When you succeed, sir, let me know the result ; 
I shall take pleasure iu aiding you,’ said\l as we 
parted. 

“Some days passed ere I saw him again. One 
day he came to my house, It seems that a portion 
of our conversation had been overheard, and Sir 
Christopher was told that I, Neville, was ‘on the 
track.” What that meaut 1 did not know; but it 
caused no little alarm at the castle, and Dame Rachel, 
Sir Christopher’s housekeeper, was sent off to Lon- 
don at once. 

“There seemed no possible. chance of learning 





more, aud I goon left for the Continent, where I have 


just arrived. At present I have to keep an eye upon 
ersons, the Jesuit, but as soon as possible shall 
come to you to see this maiden. 

“ My lord, 1 am your obedient servant, 

“ EpMonp Nrvittr.” 

For some time Lord Dacres sat musing with this 
letter upon his knee, but at length he rose and walked 
over to the pension. There was great commotion 
there, A large coach had just arrived, bringing a 
comfortable-looking English dame, named Rachel, 
who hadian order from Sir Christopher Hatton to 
bring his niece to England. 

Lord Dacres called the maiden aside, and, after a 
few preliminary words of friendly import, urged her 
to Jeave the relics she had kept to prove her family 
with him and Lady Dacres. They would preserve 
them for ler until the time came to use them for her 


good. 

It was hard fo part with them, but she saw the 
earnestness with which his lordship urged it upon 
her, and knew that he was right. Shoe took the little 
bag from her neck and placed it in his hand. 

That evening the coach rolled away with the 
maiden for Rouen. Lord Dacres was to remain some 
time rt at. the interior town, and was one day sur- 
prised by a visit from the same Gilbert Dix of whom 
Neville had written. The two went over the story 
together, Dix confirming-all that Lord Dacres had 
previously heard. 

“We must detect the rascality soon, my lord,” 
said Dix, at length; “and if we work together, we 
can catch this tricky baronet without trouble. With 
Neville.in Paris, your lordship here, and myself in 
England, the matter cannot long be concealed.” 

“Right, right! I will stay here a year, if neces- 
sary, to compass the affair,” said his lordship. 

Dix »went on to Rouen at once, and there found 
Dame Rachel and the maiden. He was puzzled, how- 
ever, by the presence of a stranger, who seemed fa- 
miliar with the dame whenever they met in secret-or 
beyond the maiden’s sight. 

lt was late in the afternoon when the party took 
the diligence from Rouen. Determined to see them 
safely off, but.more particularly to :watch the myste- 
rious stranger, Dix :proceeded ‘to the auberge, aud 
was standing by the door whén the dame and Vie- 
torine came out. The stranger was not in sight. 

With one glance: at the young man, Victorine 
stepped towards the diligenee, but at that instant a 
woman in the garb.of a Sister'of Charity passed be- 
fore her. With a passing recognition of her sacred 
office, rather than of her person, and wondering why 
the sister should pause to observe her so closely, Vie- 
torine sprang into the diligence after the dame. 

The wheels were in motion when Gilbert Dix first 
noticed the sister. She had grown deatlily pale. 
Stretching out herarms,and seemingly making fatile 
efforts to speak, the sister tottered on a few stepa, 
then fell heavily upon the ground, Dix sprang to 
her side, 

“Stop her! For the love of Heaven stop the dili- 
gence!” she said, huskily. 

But it was too late, Gilbert raised the sister in 
his arms and carried her into the awherge. It was 
some time, before consciousness returned. At length 
the sister opened her eyes, and motioned Gilbert to 
her side. 

“She has gone? Yes; who was she, sir? toll me 
1 pray you!” 

“lt is said that she is the niece of Sir Christopher 
Hatton.” 

“ His niece!” exclaimed the sister, her lips invo- 
luntarily curling with scorn. 

‘* Whence came she, sir ?”’ 

Gilbert told her, and at the same time expressed 
his opinion that there was some mystery in regard to 

“ Did you recognise the maiden ?” 

“No, no; it cannot be. liwas mistaken,” s:i1 the 
sister, as if speaking to herself. ‘1 fancied wnat I 
did—1 must have been mistaken.” 

The sister was yet a young woman, and, despite 
the marks of care and sorrow upon her face, bore 
traces of singular beauty. Her hair, especially, was 
calculated to attract the attention of a stranger. 

* You seem strangely moved, sister, at the sight 
of this young girl !’’ said Dix, kindly, as he saw tears 
gathering in the deep blue eyes which gazed so 
sadly into his face. 

“ Yes, kind sir, you are right. It is memory of 
the past. But I was mistaken. The one for whom 
took her has long been an angel in Heaven. Adieu, 
kind sir, adieu.” 

(To be continued.) 








THe Martini-Henry Ririe.—Licutenant Nor- 
man, 1st Sikh Infantry, has lately been out survey- 
ing in the Girnee Valley. When close to the frontier, 
near the British village of Shekh, he observed a body 
of menin the hills whose movements looked sus- 
Picious. His guard, consisting of twelve men, 
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cavalry and infantry, were with him, and he had als 
an advanced guard of Bittunies, On discovering 
that the above party meant mischief, Lieutenant 
Norman sent a Bittuni to warn them that if they 
advanced he would fire. They replied that they in- 
tended to come on, and to serve Lieutenant Norman’s 
party as they had done a small guard of Ist Sikhs 
last year in the Tank Zam. The Bittunies on hearing 
this ran away. So Lieut. Norman with his smail 
party was left to confront about forty of the enemy. 
The lieutenant had a Martini-Henry rifle with him, 
and at 700 yards began to fire; the second and third 
shots were partially successful, and the fourth shot 
fortunately killed the leader of the Waziris, on 
which they immediately began to retire, taking their 
dead and wounded with them. Lieutenant Norman 
then charged with his small force, and the enemy 
hastily disappeared. This fact deserves notice, as 
serving to shew the necessity of at once arming our 
forces with a breach-loading weapon which can be de- 
pended on at long ranges. Lieutenant Norman pur- 
chased the rifle above alluded to from Mr. Henry, 
Edinburgh, no later than August last. Had he not 
been in possession of the Martini-Henry rifle on this 
occasion his party would certainly have fared badly. 
His men were armed with the old Brunswick two- 
groove, and, being out of range, could only look on. 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


——— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

“T MARVEL,” said Lady Sada, “how Baron Her- 
mann could ever have suspected the diamond mer- 
chant to be the Prince of Zurichbold. You know 
that both you and I have often asked Aldort if ever, 
during my imprisonment at Zweibrudden Castle, 
even in my fits of madness, I uttered the name of 
Joam Van De Veer, and that Aldort bas ever asserted 
that 1 did not.” 

“ True; aud since you have lived here, mother, 
you never mentioned the name until about a year 
ago; then you did, in one of those fits, and old 
Ursula said to me: * Your mother has spoken a new 
mame, a uame that neither 1 nor Aldort bas ever 
heard before—Joam Van De Veer of Prague.’ It 
was then I told you that he whose life I had spared 
as he siept, because ] saw on his breast the mark 
you call * Baron Hermann's Seal,’ was named Edred 
Van De Veer, and that he was reputed to be the son 
of Joam Van De Veer of Prague.” 

“Very true; and since you told moe that I have 
had hope, nay, | have firmly believed that Sir Edred 
is Priuvce Richard. 1 remember that Aldort once 
permitted me to speak with a woman who once 
served at Zurichbold, Zuleme Richt, at that time a 
captive of the baron—it was, Aldort says, about ten 
years ago, and | was mad atthe time. | kaoow not 
what | said, though | remember that | recognised 
her, aud Aldort says she told me she bad a daughter 
named Leua. Lena, a8 we now kuow, afterwards 
disappeared with the infant soo of Prioce Eustace. 
Aldort asserts, bowever, that | did not mention the 
name Vav De Veer to Zuleme, but spoke of a child 
I bad stoleo, When | began to do that he led 
Zuleme back to her cell from which she bad strayed. 
I could uot save told ber a coberent story, aud per- 
haps she did sot recognise Lady Sada in the mad- 
woman ; for, as she afterwards escaped to Zuricb- 
bold, sue would have spoken of what sve bad Leard 
me say, She may have thought me to be sume 
madwoman, telling a mad slory, aod laocying her- 
self Lady Sada Probstar."” 

“T suspect Baron Hermann bad bis suspicions ex- 
cited, or learned tho truth in this manner,” said Sir 
Fritz. “A few days ago we captured a traveller— 
an Arabian. He said be was frow Turkey on bis 
way to Prague with a letter for Sir Edred Van De 
Veer. I dewauded tbe letter. He bad itnot. He 
said it had been takea from him as be slept at anino 
at the town olf Zweibrudden. But be kuew the con- 
tents of the letter, and was oo bis way to Pragae to 
tell them to Sir Edred,” 

“ He did not tell you the parport of the letter?” 

“No threats or persuasions coald induce nim to 
reveal it. aud we let him pass ov. I imagive the lost 
letter was trom Joam Vao De Veer, aad that it may 
have coutaiued such intelligence as made Baron Her- 
mann eager to put Sir Edred todeath. The letter 
was duubiless stolea by one of the barou’s agents, 
who are io the practice of stealiog the letters of 
‘travellers, that they may learn their busioess aud 
- whether they carry concealed valuables with 
them.” 

“We must believe, then, that the baron read the 
letter Jost by tbe Arabian, and that it contained such 
iuformatiou as to lead the baron to believe Sir Edred 

to be the lost heir of Zurichbold ?” 

“ Yes ; and we may guess that the letter was from 
Joam Van De Veer,” said Sir Fritz, “for 1 have 


heard that he has been a prisoner of the lafidels for 
many years, and that Sir Edred has been eager in 
his efforts to effect the liberation of his supposed 
father.” 

“Then Ihave no doubt that it was from the Ara- 
bian’s lost letter that Baron Hermann obtained a 
knowledge of the truth, or sufficient information to 
guide hia mind tothe truth. But, my sou, know you 
anything of the woman Bethla?” 

“Bethla? No; except that she was hired by Lady 
Var De Veer to attend upon her in Sparburg. Why 
do you ask ?” 

“ Because she is the living image of Zuleme Richt 
at her age, She seems wary, wily, and observant— 
far more than the younger woman, Janet. 1 have 
watched her, and she has visited every part of the 
cavern. She is eager to escape. She is a woman to 
be feared.” 

“ She cannot escape.” 

“Ursula, who lived at Zurichbold years after I fled, 
told me that it was Lena Richt, Zuleme’s daughter, 
who disappeared, some nine years ago, with the in- 
fant son of Prince Eustace, as mysteriously as 1 had 
with the infant son of Egbert the Bold—that it was 
believed Lena and the infant were captured and 
slain by the son of Baron Hermann, Black Senlis of 
Kariwold, who was seen in the vicinity of Zurich- 
bold about the time of Lena’s disappearance. It was 
well known that, at the marriage of Prince Eustace 
and Princess Agnes, some one hurled a curse upon 


| the union, and declared that no heir of Prince Eus- 


tace should ever inherit the throne of Zurichbold. 
It was afterwards discovered that Black Seulis had 
been present in disguise among those who witnéssed 
the marriage, and that he was there seeking an op- 
portunity to assassinate Prince Eustace, and that it 
was he who cried out the curse and threat. So, after- 
wards, when the infant son of Prince Eustace disap- 
peared, there was no doubt that Black Senlis and his 
father had compassed the capture and death of the 
nurse and the child.” 

“ That might well be true, mother, since the hatred 
of the Van Ardens against the Altenburgs isa faming 
fire and merciless.” 

“True. Yet, but that 1 know Zuleme Richt, were 
she alive, would now be an old and white-bhaired wo- 
mau, I could swear that this Bethla Storrset is Zu- 
leme Richt. She may be Zuleme’s daughter Lena,” 
“ Have you pressed her with inquiries ?” 
“Keenly, but she asserts that she never saw 
Zarichbold—that she was born in Prague, aod lived 
there all her life, except two years which she spent 
io France and Flanders as a follower ol the armies. 
Yet 1 do not believe ber. it would be strange if the 
two who disappeared from Zurichbold, one thirty- 
five years aod the othee nine years ago, each with 
ao heir of the Altenburgs, are now together in this 
cavern.” 

“lt Betbla is Lena, where is the infant son of 
Prince Eustace ?” 

* Ab! less merciful than 1 was, she may have de- 
stroyed it,” 

* Or, as merciful and more scheming, the child may 
have beea preserved by ber. Black Senlis may have 
bad oo baod ta the matter. But now 1 am weary, 
aud must sleep.” 

At leogth the barta of Sir Fritz bad eo healed that 
he declared be was fully able to leave the cavern 
aod venture abroad. Nearly three weeks Lad passed 
sioce be bad been wounded, and it was from loss of 
blood and excessive fatigue that his weakness Lad 
arisen. 

He did not put oo bis armour, but belted on bis 
sword aod dagger, douned a steel cap, and prepared 
to leave the cavern. ; 

Bidding his motber adieu, and commending ber to 
the care of the two women, be ove morning left all, 
three in the tapestried room to sally forth. 

* He will sooo come back,”’ whispered Bethla to 
Javet. “He will fiod that the boat ia gone. | nave 
told noone. Have you?” 

“No, Betbla.”’ 

“ Well, we shall soon see him comiog back io a 
Hutter, to tell bis mother that the boat is gone. 
Theo we shall learn our fate. For if be kuows no 
otber way to escape, we are all to die in this cavern 
—as the old hermit did.” 

Janet and Betbla impatieotly awaited the expected 
returo of Sir Fritz. 

Lady Sada, seated in ber great chair, was absorbed 
in meditation and mental prayer. Never io her sane 
moments did she give veut to expressions of rage 
and bate. 

Half av boar passed, and Sir Fritz had not re- 
turned—an bour, and stil] be did not come, 

“It is strange he does not come back to tell his 
mother that the boat is gone,” whispered Janet. 

“Patience. He is out therein the cataract cavern, 
beating his head upon the pebbles in despair—as 1 





did when | lost the boat,’’ replied Bethla, with a 
malicious sparkle of the eye. “Since we are to die 


here, it consoles me to know that he whoimprisoned 
us is to perish with us.” 

Another hour passed, still Lady Sada remained 
silent, and still Sir Fritz did not return, 

“My lady?” said Bethla. 

“ Well?” 

“I am going to the cataract cavern, if you 
please.” 

“Certainly, I did not know you were present, | 
do not need your services now. 

“ Nor Janet's?” 

“ Nor Janet's, She may go with you.” 

“Come,” whispered Bethla to Janet. “ Let us go 
and look after him.” . 

Together they went to the spacious vault of the 
cataract cavern, Sir Fritz was not thore. Bethis 
ventured upon the ledge, and to where the boat had 
been. Sir Fritz was not there, but she saw by foot- 
prints in the sand on the Jedge that be had been 
there, Lad stood near the iron staple and had gone 
back to the cataract cavern. 

Bethla hurried back to Janet, who was awaiting her 
return, 

“ He is not there, Janet. But he has been there, 
you may see his tracks as he went to the ledge, and 
here they are, coming back again to this ~~ Let 
us see how far we cau trace them. begin to 
think there must be some secret egress—that is, 
i$ he is not in some of the vaults or passages. Ob, 
what a simpleton I was in not following and watch- 
ing him, Janet! But 1 was sure there was no way, 
except by the boat, and that if there was he 
would return to tell his mother that the boat was 
gone. Fool! I waited for that, and now he has 
slipped away. Oh, but | am sure that if hehas gone 
I shall discover how he went. We must have torches, 
There are some already propared in the wood room, 
Wait here. I left a lamp burning there this morn- 


ing.” 

‘Bethta darted away, and soon returned with kindlod 
torches. The floors or rocky bottoms of many of the 
vaults and connecting passages of the cavern were 
covered with a fine white sand, and though tho sur 
face of thie sand had everywhere been much brokon 
by the many rambles Bethla had mado hitherto ia 
search of a mode of escape, she was able to trace 
the path of Sir Fritz after his footprints turned from 
the ledge. 

“It is very plain,” said Bethla as she moved along 
slowly, carefully examining the sand, “ that he weut 
to the ledge, intending to get away in the boat. Not 
finding it, he returned, and has gone away by some 
secret path known only to him. Courage! i have 
eyes.” 

Very good eyes they wore, and she finally traced 
the footprints toa large cave, in which there was 
nothing to be seen unusual excopt a rude tomb, the 
sides rising to a height of three feet from the ground, 
and the top covered by a great square slabof unhown 
stone. 

The floor of this cave was rocky, and devoid of 
sand. It was impossible to trace the footprints of 
Sir Fritz farther than the entrance of this cave. 

“He came ia,” said Bethla, pointing to the foot- 
prints at the entrance. “ He did not go out as he 
came in, or we should see his tracks, The sides and 
the roof and the floor are rock, There is no opening 
aoywhere. 1 bave been io this cave before. There 
is nothing io it but that old tomb. Yet be must have 
escaped alter entering this cave, Janet, or turacd into 
air.” 

“Have you ever examined the tomb?” asked 
Janet. 

“ Yes; for I bad a suspicion that perhaps the slab 
concealed an opening. But 1 could uot move it; aud 
if the tomb is bollow, its sides are too thick to echo 
blows struck upoa them. But let me try again. Take 
my torch, Janet.” ‘ 

Janet took the torch, and Bethla tried in vain to lift 
the ponderous slab of stone. 

“You see! Were | a giant I could not lift it.” 

“Nor move it by pushing it?” L a. 

“Oh, 1 have tried that too. But 1’ll try again, 
said Bethla, and as sbe spoke she pressed with all 
ber strength against the slab. : 

To her amazement it moved, it revolved as upon 
a pivot fixed below in its centre, one end going from 
her, the other swinging round towards ier, until tho 
slab rested crosswise upon the edges of the sides of 
the tomb, 

“Ha!” cried Bethla. ‘We have it. Here is & 
vault below, and stone steps leading down. Give me 
the torch, Janet.” 

“You are going to venture ?” ; 

* Certainly. He must have got out by this way. 
But let me examine the under side of the slab. So: 
Here are hand-holds cut into the under side—a row 
of them, After he went within be drew the slab back 
to its place by using the hand-bolds, which are simply 
rude cuttings into the stone. Come, we will first g° 





to the provision room ; we must take care to supply 
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ourselves with food and a few torches. I have no 
doubt that this is a passage by which we may reach 
the upper air—the forest and liberty!” 

Thereupon Bethla danced a dance of delight, but 
Janet remained pensive. 

“Come!” said Bethla. “One would imagine you 
had found a tomb in which you were to be buried.” 

“Sir Fritz commended the care of his mother to 
us, and promised to free us and reward us very soon.” 

“JI think you have fallen in love with life in a 
cavern full of caverns!” said Bethla, angrily. “In 
truth I should not wonder if you had fallen in love 
with Sir Fritz himself. Have you forgotten your 
lover in Prague?” 

“T have none there.” 

“Well, you may remain here all your life, if you 
like, but Iam going, if I can. You will not betray 
me to the woman in the tapestried room?” 

“T shall not tell her until you have been gone a 
long time.” 

“Not that I care if you do,” said Bethla, with a 
sneer; “only 1’d rather not strangle her and you, 
which I am very able to do.” i 

“T do not doubt that, Bethla,” replied Janet as 
she recoiled from her fierce eyes. “Sir Fritz warned 
me not to try to escape, and said that ifI did es- 
cape, I should fall into dreadful hands ere I could 
make my way from the forest.” 

“ You are a born fool!’’ said Bethla, with a scoff, 
and hurrying away to provide herself with provi- 
sions for her intended journey. 

Janet followed her, and when Bethla was prepared, 
said: 

“T shall remain.” 

“Good. That is your affair. You have not the 
pluck ofa mouse. You have fallen in love with that 
captain of wood thieves. I don’t think you will see 
him again before you see me.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“If I get out Ishall hurry to find Baron Hermann 
or Baron Senlis; they will be eager to see ‘my! 
lady,’ I think, So cheer up, for you shall be rescued 
from your dear Sir Fritz.” 

In truth, Bethla was savagely jealous. She had 
fancied that Sir Fritz had shown some tenderness 
towards Janet which had been lacking in his man- 
ner to herself. She said nomore, but hurried towards 
the secret door, and Janet returned to attend upon 
her mistress. 

When Lady Sada awakened some time afterwards, 
Janet related to her the conversation which had 
passed between Bethla and herself, and also the fact 
of the former’s escape. Lady Sada betrayed con- 
siderable trepidation, exclaiming: 

“Has she gone to tell Baron Hermann that I still 
live, and to lead him here? Ah! then my days are 
numbered, for he will never rest until he has killed 
me! 

(To be continued.) 





Joun Laxg, aged’ 81—who was formerly coach- 
man to George IV.—recently died suddenly in Lon- 
don. While eating his dinner in a coffee-house a 
large piece of meat got into his windpipe, and he 
died from choking in a few minutes. 

Unpgr-CurRENTs.—It has long been known that 
a current is constantly flowing into the Mediterra- 
nean from the Black Sea, and from the Atlantic, 
besides the numerous rivers pouring in alwa 
abundantly, and the question has often been asked : 
“How is it that the + Midland sea does not be- 
come over-full ?” The answer is: Because, while a 
surface-stream flows in through the Straits of Gib- 
raltar,a stream deep down is constantly flowing 
out; and the existence of this under-current is said 
to have been proved by a captain, who sunk a 
basket of stones by a rope to a considerable depth, 
where, bein, note 3 upon by the strong stream, it 
towed the boat out against the surface-current. 
Nevertheless, the existence of the under-current 
has often been questioned. Dr. Carpenter, how- 
ever, who has recently returned to England from a 
dredging cruise in the Mediterranean, states that 
he took much Bre to investigate this question, 
and ascertained that the outflowing under-current 
does really exist. 

Our Nava Srreneru.—If there still exists any 
public man among us who preserves a remnant of 
the interest England once felt in the efficiency of 
her army and navy he will endorse the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Secretary of the Navy of the United 
States in his annual report to the President lately 
issued as to the danger of playing fast and loose in 
matters relating to naval resources. Mr. Secretary 
Robeson remarks that neither ships, dockyards, nor 
ordnance, can be legislated into existence at the mo- 
ment when needed, but are the products of long- 
continued industry and skill. A ship of war, armed, 
equipped, manned, and officered for efficient service, 
cannot be extemporised ; but is the combined result 
of much labour, skill, science, training, discipline, 
and experience, produced by slow processes and or- 








ganised with great care: ‘ Merchant vessels (he 
adds) whether of wood or iron, though of great 
value as an auxiliary force of privateers, despatch 
boats, and cruisers, could not in time of war be re- 
ied on asa main body of the navy. Not built to 
carry heavy ies, or to resist the effect of heavy 
shot or shell, they could not encounter the war 
ships of any enemy.” These observations are 
pqeelly applicable to military resources ; regiments 
cannot be “ legislated into existence” at a moment’s 
notice, as the sad experience of the French has 
shown. Skill, science, training, discipline, and ex- 
perience are, as Mr. Secretary Robeson — 
marks, “ aes to ‘produce efficiency, are 
themselves the products of slow processes and care- 
ful organisation.” As are merchant vessels to a 
navy so is the volunteer force to the regular army— 
of great value as an auxiliary force, but not to be 
relied on as the main body. Our ownexample, and 
that of France, ought to be of great service to other 
nations. In both cases are to be seen the conse- 
mences of “playing at soldiers’’ like children. 

ere, i of ing our estimates to meet our 
requirements, we have clipped and our defen- 
sive and comteacienaese e it fit the bud- 
gets, which it is found necessary to mould into a 
palatable form for the purpose of appeasing a hus- 
tings’ cry raised for mere party objects. In France 
the same results have been produced by other 
causes, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
Do not presume too much upon my lov 
I may do that I shall be Seem fens " 
Julius Cesar: 

On the second morning following the return of 
Lord Walsingham with Lady Valeria to Silvermere 
the latter arose from her bed at a much earlier hour 
than was her wont. Summoning her new maid, who 
had arrived late on the previous evening, she was 
soon dressed. 

She was unusually pale, and her eyes were heavy. 
Never before had she reposed in so luxurious a room 
or bed, yet never before had she passed so rest- 
less a night. Thoughts of Leonard Grafton and her 
broken vows, of Randal Gabron and her promise to 
him, filled her mind, effectually shutting out all pos- 
sibility of sleep. The former had challenged her to 
an interview and threatened her with exposure unless 
she would accede to his terms, which were as yet 
only matter of surmise to her, The latter would ex- 
pect to see her on that very day—would expect, too, 
to meet her as his betrothed. Should she greet him 
with tender, loving words and looks, though her heart 
should cry out in disgust against it? or should she 
spurn him as @ creature too far beneath her to be 
worthy of notice? 

Dark, murderous thoughts had surged through her 
brain, taking the place of uncertainty and doubt. 

“ Oh, if Lonly could! If I only dared!” she had 
murmured as she tossed upon her couch. “ There 
are three in my way besides the one in whose stead 
I am here, There are Grafton, Randal, and Lady 
Walsingham. I shall never breathe freely while they 
live. Yet Idare not—I dare not!” 

She buried her head with shuddering terror be- 
neath the silken covering of the bed, as though the 
ghosts of those three, whom in her heart of heart 
she had wished dead, had appeared in accusation be- 
fore her, and thus she had continued till the sun’s 
first rays pierced the chamber, flooding it with light. 

Then she uncovered her head, and, still undecided 
as to what course she would pursue towards Grafton 
and his rival, she crept out of bed. 

Breakfast over, Lady Valeria went into the library. 
While gazing abstractedly out upon the lawn the earl 
entered. He came to her side, and, laying his hand 
caressingly on her shoulder, he asked : 

“Why is my pet so sad ?” 

She forced a smile. 

“Was I looking sad, papa ?” 

“Yes, and feeling so, too. Now confess.” 

“T am a trifle low-spirited—that is all.” 

“No wonder. Coming to prosy Silvermere after 
the excitement of foreign travel—and that brings me 
to what I came tosay, Ihave ordered Selim, your 
old favourite, to be brought round. You have not for- 
gotten how to ride, have you, or lost your taste for 
it?” 

Lady Valeria’s face assumed an anxious, scared 
look. 

“T am afraid I have both, papa, I had rather not 
ride to-day.”’ 

“ Your feeling so is proof that you need the exer- 
cise. There is nothing better to raise your drooping 
spirits than a good canter with Selim. ‘To which will 
you go—the Wild Glen or the ruined Abbey? Both 
favourite resorts of yours, you know.” 

Lady Valeria saw that she must comply with the 











earl’s wish, though it was with misgivings as to what 
the result of her ride would be. She was not used 
to riding—had not been on horseback for years. 

“T will visit the Glen, I think, Shall I go alone ?” 

“ Certainly not entirely alone. I would accompany 
you myself, but that I expect my bailiff here on a 
matter of importance, As it is, Coton will attend 

‘ou. 

As his lordship spoke a servant entered to say that 

aa | Valeria’s horse was at the door. 

ith growing uneasiness she went out to attire 
herself for her ride. Ina few minutes she stood in 
the side-porch where the earl was waiting to witness 
her departure. Ooton, the white-haired groom, was 
holding the jet-black Arabian horse which had many 
times before, as now, pawed the gravel in impatient 
waiting to feel the light weight of his beautiful owner 
as she bounded to his back. 

When the noble animal saw the graceful creature 
in sweeping habit and plumed hat he gave a neigh 
of delight, followed almost immediately by a loud 
snort and a toss of the superb head, by which the sa- 
Sages brute doubtless meant to express his contempt 

or the sham which had for a moment deceived him. 

He showed no other sign of recognition, though to 
coax him into doing so Lady Valeria stroked his wavy 
mane and patted his glossy side with her dainty 
gauntleted hand. 

When she was seated on his back, with the bridle- 
rein clutched tightly in her fingers, her head swam 
and her face grew white from fear. She sat her saddlo 
awkwardly, tremblingly. 

Of his own accord the horse darted forward, fol- 
lowed by the groom mounted ona stout cob, How 
savagely the heart of the beautiful supplanter thumped 
against her bodice! How hard her breath came, and 
how near death seemed to her as the horse bore her 
madly forward ! 

“ That’s a knowing horse, my lady,” said the groom, 
reverently bowing as he opened a gate which ledinto 
@ sequestered lane, “how well he remembers the 
exact speed at which you like to ride.” 

Lady Valeria deigned him no reply. To herit did 
seem that the animal was indeed a “ knowing” one, 
and that his reckless speed had been indulged in to 
break the neck of her who had dared usurp the rights 
of his lovely mistress. 

Again the horse dashed onward. Soon the high 
road was reached. The way to the Wild Glen led 
along this for aconsiderable distance. As she was 
hurried forward, now feeling secure in her saddle, 
now in imminent danger of being dashed to the 
ground, Lady Valeria saw a horseman approaching 
from the direction in which she was going. Who 
the man was she knew not, neither cared to know. 

As the stranger approached his horse was wheeled 
directly in front of her own and her brile seized. 

Lady Valeria looked up to meet the gaze of Randal 
Gabron, who remarked: 

“ What a break-neck pace you are riding at.” 

The lady saw the old groom approachiug swiftly. 

“Sir, your conduct is inexcusable. Let go the 
bridle !” 

Randal bowed low in his saddle, saying, mockingly : 

“ Lady Valeria Byerly !” 

Then to the groom: 

“You may return to the house. I will havo the 
honour of escorting your mistress during the remain- 
der of her ride.” 

Lady Valeria’s face was livid with an awful anger. 
She bit her lip and looked into Randal’s eyes de- 
fiantly. 

“Go, man! Lady Valeria, will you oblige me by 
sending your groom back?” 

She saw no other way. She was ransacking her 
mind for a reasonable pretext for doing so, but she 
could think of none, 

“You may return, Coton, as far as the lane gate. 
Wait for me there. You need not mention this tri- 
vial circumstance to his lordship.” 

Lady Valeria dropped a half-crown iuto the old 
man’s hand to insure his silence, and slic and Randal 
rode away to the Wild Glen. The faithful old servi- 
tor, however, did not retrace his steps to the gate. 
The housekeeper’s son was no favourite with him. 
The Wild Glen was a lonely, rocky chasm near the 
sea, of which he could remember more than one ter- 
rible legend. What could have induced his high- 
born mistress to accept the escort of Randal Gabron? 
he asked himself more than once. Keeping well out 
of sight of the scheming pair, Coton, tov, came to the 


glen. re Ne 
Lady Valeria and Randal rode together in silence 
until they reached the margin of the precipitous 


descent known as the Wild Glen. 

It was a picturesque spot, and not an unattractive 
one, despite its sombre loneliness. 

Huge trees overshadowed it. Their giant roots, 
laid bare by the washing of the earth down the steep 
sides, were whitened and dead from long exposure 
to the sun and air. 
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In the bottom, which was once the bed of a deep 
stream, hazel bushes and alders grew in rank profu- 
sion. 

Before the sound of the horses’ hoofs reached this 
wild spot a man might have been seen lying idly 
upon the bank. Had he been questioned as to why 
he was there, he might have made answer that he 
was waiting for the sun to sink in the west, that he 
might hasten to meet @ nobleman’s deughter with 
whom he had an sppointment, and one of his own 
making. 

This man was Leonard Grafton. 

The ground brought the sound of tramping feet to 
his ears sooner tham it, could have reached him 
through the air, 

“Some one is coming this way,” thought he; “ and 
in view of what, with a fair lady’s help, I mean here- 
after to become, I have no wish to be-seen.” 

He quickly sprang to his feet and secreted himself 
in aclump of bushes near by, He had barely time 
to do so ere the horses with Lady Valeria and Ran- 
dal Gabron came into full view. 

The horse of the former did not stop till he reached 
® point which jutted for several rods inte the 
ravine. From this point the glen presented its 
wildest aspect, and from here the earl’s daughter, 
mounted on her firm-footed Arabian, had been wont 
to view it. The eyes of the man in the bush gleamed 
fiercely upon the silent pair. Lady Valeria toyed 
with her pearl-studded riding-whip, and waited for 
her companion to speak, Randal spurred his horse 
80 as to cut her off from making her escape from him 
should she be so disposed. His voice came then, and 
gave vent to an interrogative: 

“ Well?” 

“Well what, Randal Gabron ?” 

“You are Lady Valeria Byerly?” he said, sneer- 
ingly. 

“ Yes, sir printer,” she answered, witha scdrnful 
gesture. : 

“ The daughter of Lord Walsingham?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And heiress of Silvermere?” 

“ Yes.” 

* And of Haldimand 2?” 

“Since my mother’s stepson, the marquis, died in 
his infancy. Yes.” 

“Nonsense. Don’t call the countess your mother 
to me. Let me get used to our greatness by degrees.” 

“ Our greatness!” 

Lady Valeria’s voice rang mockiagly, and with 
peculiar emphasis on the first word. 

“ Yes, ours, Miss Lyell. There, you have no need 
to turn so pale. There is no one here to catch at the 
name. But beware bow you tempt me to speak it— 
with all I know of the one whose rightful name it is 
—within the walls of the old earl’s home. What if 
I should whisper the romantic story in his lordship’s 
ears?” 

“Tsay to you asI said to your mother—you do 
not dare. Youare the guilty one, You it was who 
first showed me her picture and filled my head with 
thoughts of a coronet, and of diamonds and pearls 
and rubies, which an eastern queen might envy, It 
was you who taught me how to act the réleof a lady. 
It was you who conceived the whole plot, and you 
will never dare go to the earl with this tale—never.” 

“If tempted too far, I will.” 

“Well, what do you want ?” 

Lady Valeria spoke impatiently, yetin a somewhat 
conciliatory tone. 

‘* Your hand in marriage, and that immediately.” 

“ What a tyrant you are becoming,” she said, with 
alight laugh. “ You have my promise; can you not 
trust in that?” 

“ Promises are sometimes more easily broken than 
kept.” 

“Randal, you know it will never do for me to 
marry without the consent of the earl and countess.” 

“We can keep our marriage a secret, until their 
approval of your choice be gained. You can make 
@ journey to his lordship’s house in Scotland. I will 
follow. We can be married there, and no one be the 
wiser.” 

Lady Valeria arched her neck, aud answered, de- 
liberately : 

“It can never, never be.. I have thought of it a 
great deal lately, and I know that neither Lord nor 
Lady Walsingham will ever conseut to their daugh- 
ter’s marriage with oue whose station in life is so far, 
so very far beneath her own.” 

Randal was beginning to grow terribly angry, but 
his was not a nature to give vent to any deep emotion 
in words. 

“ You have said that it is through me youare here, 
Do you think | am one to risk what I have for no- 
thing? If | lifted you up it isin my power to pull 
you down.” 

Lady Valeria made no reply, and Randal continued : 

“ Tell me now, truthfully, do you or do you not in- 
tend to become wy wife?” 





He guided his horse still nearer hers. His voice 
was steady, deep, sepulchral. His face was calm, aw- 
fully calm. This man's rage was sublime! Lady 
Valeria’s horse stood upon the brink of the 
declivity, still he nearer. Her lover's man- 


ner inspired her with terror, her cheeks blanched, and’ 


her eyes quailed before him. To her the birds seemed 
to shriek in derision, and the wind swept down the 

ravine with a wailing sound, 
“Swear to me that will marry me within the 
a eee 


‘| own sweet, childlike self, but a 
|| @ stranger from her mother’s heart, whe returns to 


By-and-bye the door opened with a noiseless swin 
ae hosel a ener a= 
r e side and gazed upon t 
girl’s white face. Lady Valeria lay with o> ome 
— — anon, = — silent watcher scanned 

each lovely feature, a shadowof 
and scorn swept over them. Beare 
“How she has changed! Now that her eyes are 
shut I can scarcely see ny Valeria of one short year 
ago. What has-wrought this change? I cannotlove 
my own child, yet: my heart: all the while cries 
out for'her, pure, loving, and noble as when I sent 
her away—sent her away for ever; for it is not her 


cold; proud woman, 


reared'| Silvermere, with the dear old lowe dead: within her, 


While the two men were endeavouring to restore 
Lady Valeria to consciousness a third one stepped 
upon the scene, demanding, in agitated tones » 

“Ts the lady dead?” 

‘ Heaven forbid !” ejaculated the groom, fervently. 

Randal lifted his eyes from the blood-stained face 
lying upon the ground, and at once recognised in the 
new-comer the man who had followed his betrothed 
from the dingy lodging-bouse’in London and whis- 
pered something in her ears at the carriage door, 
and Grafton, chuckling with delight at what he had 
heard, knew that Randal Gabrou and Sir Reuben 
Walsh were one and the same person. The rivals 
thus brought together exchanged no greeting one 
with the other. 

Soon Lady Valeria began to show signs of’ re- 
turning life, and Grafton stepped back where slie 
would not see him. Randal lifted her in his arms 
and carried her by a circuitous path to the — the 
bank. Her horse was brought, and he was about to 

lace her upon his back when it was seen that her 
head had received more serious injury than was at 
first supposed, and that she could not support her- 
self in the saddle. As she sank m the ground 
Grafton again approached her. He gave her a deep 
bow, saying, as he replaced his hat upon his head: 

“Lady Valeria made an unfortunate choice of a} 
cavalier for her ride. Lord Walsingham should 
consider his daughter's life of too much value togive 
such a schemer ag this man’s words show him to be 
a chance to put it in Cpe as 

Lady Valeria could only gasp: 

“ You here?” 

“Yes, my lady, I am here and T heard all.” 

Without waiting for any reply, which, however, 
could not have been given, as Lady Valeria had 
lapsed into an unconscious state, Grafton strode away, 
aud Randal, having mounted his horse, received from 
the groom's arms the form of his-young mistress and 
bore her rapidly to Silvermere. 

Lord Walsingham, with a face expressive of the 
wildest alarm, received the limp form in his arms and 
bore it into the drawing-room. 

ie great, dreamy, fathomless eyes slowly un- 
close 

“ Not here, papa; take me up tomy own room. I 
shall feel better there.” 

Her wish was complied with. Fleming, the 
sprightly little lady’s-maid, quickly wheeled a couch 
before the open window, and the injured girl was 
placed upon it. 

Her eyes were wide open now. They looked fur- 
tively yet eT, at his lordship. 

“1s your head badly hurt, Valeria ?’” 

Instead of answering the earl’s question, Lady 
Valeria began making explanatious ag to the cause of 
the accident. 

“ Never mind that, my pet. Gabron has told me 
how your horse took fright and threw you. Your 
hurt must be seen to at once. As Doctor Downing 
could not get here before to-morrow I have sent for 
the village apothecary, who will doubtless be here 
shortly. I shall not rest easy till I have his assur- 
ance that your head is not badly injured.” 

‘** It is a mere scratch, papa. I scarcely feel it now.” 

The housekeeper was called, and, with the help of 
Fleming, the blood was washed from the trausparent 
temple, exposing a small puncture just above the ear. 
That the fall had been rather a severe oue was shown 
by a large discoloured bruise on the side of the head. 
Lady Valeria’s riding-dress and gloves were removed, 
and, soon clad in a comfortable dressing-gown, Mrs. 
Gabron and Fleming went out to permit her to have 
aquiet sleep. The earl had 


y left her room. 





Truly my child is changed.” 

These were the thoughts of the countess as, mo- 
tionless as agtatue, she stood by the false one’s couch, 

Asif her conscience smote her for her own lack 
pee oy ep on — to the head of the conch, 
and wi hands; began pushing back 
the hair from the waxen brow. 

She started and trembled as her eyes fell upon the 
cross-shaped scar. Prom its appearance, it must have 
been there for years, yet she knew it could not have 
been made before her daughter went away. Lady 
Sa Ne from the doze: into which she 

en by feeling a clammy finger pressing her 
temple, and hearing a plaintive voice say: 

“ How came this here, Valeria?” 

It was the first time ber ladyship had. spoken to 
her, yet = Valeria realised before her eyes were 
opened that the voice washers. She started from her 
recumbent position, a frightened expression in her 


eyes. 

“ What is it, Lady Walsingham?” 

The countess sank into a seat, her glorious eyes 
suffused with tears. 

“ Has it, then, come to this? That is the way a 
stranger would address me, What evil spell has 
come over you, Valeria?” 

An seized Lady Valeria to throw her arms 
about the neck of the countess and entreat her for- 
giveness, but she did not yield, saying, instead ; 

“I was only half awake, mamma. I was having 
such @ strange dream. I thought that someone I had 
never seen came to take me away from Silvermere 
and from you, and, when I cried and refused. to go, 
you told me that I was not your child—that: you did 
not love me.” 

Lady Valeria had a twofold reason for saying this; 
she was anxious to offer an excuse for i 
her ladyship as she had, and she wished to judge 
from the effect of her words whether the countess 
had any suspicions of the truih. 

Conciludisg from ber quiet manner that she had 
not, she went on to explain that the scar on her 
temple was from a cut she received on being thrown 
from a carriage while out with Lady Alloway, near 
Naples. 

“I wrote about that little accident, I think, 
mamma.” 

Lady Walsingham made no reply, though she 
looked mystified, She turned and gazed from the 
window abstractedly. Lady Valeria became alarmed. 

“ Can it be that she suspects?” she thought, 

Then, in order to turn the thoughts of her lady- 
ship away from herself, she set them running riot, as 
they always did when her long-lost stepson was their 
theme, by saying : 

“Whose likeness is that you haveia your bracelet, 
mamma ?” 

Her ladyship turned quickly, with flushed face and 
excited manner. 

“It is Bupert’s, Did you find him? Did you de- 
liver my message? You would know him by the 
picture I showed you so many times—blue eyes, 
light hair, ourling in pretty rings, cheeke round and 
red as roses. Look at this miniature, and tell me if 
you saw him. Ithought he would come home with 
you. Icannot wait for him much longer before I go 
myself to bring him. I used to hope that you and he 
would marry, and I always believed you would till 
you came home so changed. The tiger never mates 
with the antelope. You are like a tigress, Valeria. 
You look at. me, your mother, as though you would 
spring upon me and devour me if you could! You 
are not my child! You have sold yourself to the 
evil one, aud are his, soul and body. Qh, Heaven, 
that I had my innocent child again 

‘The countess tottered towards the door, her hands 
pressed wildly against her beating temples, 

No matter how calm and self-possessed her lady- 
ship might at any time be, a thought of the lost heir 
of Haldimand would throw her mind in a state bor- 
dering on frenzy. She turned about abruptly, and 
retraced her steps. 

“Speak! Did you find him?” 

“Find a boy who died years and years ago? Cer- 
tainly not.” 
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“He is not dead! I tell you that you are all leagued 
against him! Valeria, I can see how mercenary 
you have grown. You want the boy’s heritage, just 
as—oh, Heaven!—years ago your father wanted it 
for you. But how you will both be disappointed! 
Ha, ha! I have sent for him! I have sent letters to 
every foreign court for Rupert, Marquis of Haldi- 
mand. You see I did not trust it all to you, to 
thwarted by your avaricious cunning. I know that 
the grain on the hills will searcely be ripé for the 
sickle before I see my boy.” 

Thus the countess now calmly and hope- 
fully, now wildly and papa one nowsitting quietly 
beside the couch, now pacing the floor with hasty, 
nervous steps. 

Lady Valeria paid no heed to her words, though a 
frown more than once disfigured her brow. 

Abruptly and in an excited manner, Lady Walsing- 
ham flung open the door and stalked out. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
Many will.swoon when they do look on blood. 
As You Like It, 
Hide not thy poison with such sugared words. 
2 Henry VI. 
Tue dainty ormelu'clock on the mantel of the bou- 
doir struck the hour of midnight. 
Lady Valeria:was still reclining upon the couch, 
although it had been moved irom the window, 
which delicate rese-coloured curtains 


draped. Shewouldnot go to bed, the meek 
jady’s-maid had timidly suggested: that it was time 
ehe did. ° 


So the not laving been dismissed, hed seated 
herself nny a hassock, and witlr her head‘comfort- 


ably disposed on @ chain), was fast. 
leep. Sie 
“Derieg the last halfhour”’ Valeria's 


had been deep and earnest, at her path, which 
she had expected was to lead through a fielé of 
roses, was already strewn with thormgjjshe knew; 
but though at the staré she had beem fearful and 
anxious, she had grown’ 6eld and dating. She had 
an indomitable will, and she resolved to sweep every 
obstacle from her path by any means, however des- 
erate, sooner than fail now when the grandeur and 
ease of the life she had always coveted were just 
opening before her. 

Though not. seriously injured by her. fall in the 
Wild Glen she shad still been unfit for a walk in the 
grounds, so the hour fixed by Grafton for her meet- 
ing with him had gone by, without event. 

But the lady gave, herself no uneasiness because 
of her inability to meet her old lover. Sheknew that 
he was aware of the accident at the glen, and she 
knew, too, that until she should see him her secret 
was safe in his keeping. 

lt would not do to defy him. He had heard all 
that passed between herself and Randal Gabron in 
the glen, and she must temporise with him, or else 
gain his silence by a step the bare thought of which 
made her cheeks blanch with horror. 

The wax candles were burning low in their silver 
sconces. The wind swept under the curtains in puffs 
from the open windows, lifting their silken folds with 
invisible fingers. 

A metallic ring, as of something hard hitting 
against the balustrade of the balcony, caused Lady, 
Valeria to spring to asitting posture and glance with 
scared face towards her sleeping maid, 

Before she could awaken her the window curtains. 
parted and a dark face, followed by a. foreign+look- 
ing, cloaked form, came into.the room. 

The terrified lady tried to scream the alarm she 
felt, but her bloodless lips refused to utter, a:sound. 
She tried to rise, but the stranger waved her back, 

Crossing the reom with a quick:step, he locked the 
door, retaining, the key iu his possession, 

The intrader was. elegantly and richly attired, 
somewhat after the style of the orientals, 

A loose cloak or mantle. fell, gracefully from the 
broad shoulders nearly to the: richly encased. feet. 
The cloak. was profusely ornamented with a deep 
trimming of velvet and gold. It was.fastened toge- 
ther at the throat by gold buttons, and tassels of the 
same hung from, the shoulders. 

The hat, which he had. taken off on entering the 
Soudvir, was a high-crowned, broad-brimmed affair, 
with a device in gold.upon the front. The man’s 
long beard, as well as. his hair, was jet black, his 
skin swarthy in the extreme: Costly jewels, dia- 
mounds and opals, glittered upon his fingers, 

Having carefully surveyed the intruder, Lady Va- 
teria in @ measure recovered her calmuess. 

“ This man,’’ thought she, “is doubtless a lover of 
hers—a lover whose suit the earl does not favour. 
He has heard of her return from the Continent, and 
he comes to woo her for his bride, But. what.is this 
daring lover doing to my sleeping maid?” 

He was holding a handkerchief .saturated with 
chloroform close to the nostrils of the girl. 








Lady Valeria’s assurance deserted her. 
“ Who are you, and what do you here?” 

“Lady Valeria’s memory is treacherous. She 
should not have so soon forgotten her devoted lover 
whom she once promised always to remember aad 
love. Does she not recolléct me now ?” 

“If IdolIcan hardly pardon this intrusion. Do 
you not see, sir, how late it is?” 


“Love must be my only lady. I heard of 
the omer | which befell you morning, and I could 
not rest till I should hear from your own sweet lips 
that your injuries were but slight.” 

“Very well, then I can you that I: now feel 
perfectly well.” 


“ But there is a wound on your temple” 

se a ketal a yee ym 

“Let me be ju t, if you 

agg «ame and laid a finger on her 
temple. Her hair was brushed loosely back, end the 
cross-shaped scar was plainly visible, 

“No, the wound is not — you had a 
worse one here once. Do you knowl have seen that 
scar before.” 

Lady Valeria trembled, but she turned au 
ing eye upon her demanding again: 

. 0 are 

He laughed derisively, sliowitig a double row of 
white, even teeth, from between which his answer 
came see ct eampe ses a . 

“ Well, laying all poetry © speech aside. 
am: one: who knows and will not. fear to-use your 


secret.’ 
| “What secret?” 


He smiled again. 

_ “You are nota Byerly. That is part of it.” 

Lady Valeria, too, smiled, « frightened, forced 
© You are mad,sir. How'else would I be 
here, apeat 

pi Before I answer aor anaet en ogo 
te » wi er we may loo 

lorditand Kellen of the house of Walsing- 
hamt for a deren generations past, If you are of 
their noble bisod, you must have heard the legends 
related of tli first Countess of Walsibgham, who, it 
is said, hel@ ¢ommunion with departed spirits. She 
died in great agony because of a prophetic vision 
which she saw, wherein, in a generation that was to 
come, it was revealed to her that an impostor should 
usurp the place and rights of a Byerly.” 

Lady Valeria trembled violently. 

A reading-lamp was burning ons table: The 
stranger took it in his hand, and,. quietly unleckiag 
the door, threw it open, stepping» back as he: did so 
for Lady Valeria to lead the way. In atone which 
would admit of no refusal he said: 

“Come: we will look upon the faded faces of your 
ancestors.” 

Lady Valeria walked, scarcely Knowing: that. she 
did so, along the tesselated corridors. Her heart 
was beating furiously in her breast: Her form was 
bent. forward, her face was ashy pale: Her wild 
eyes bent their gaze upon the floor. Her nerveless 
hatids hung limp.aad motionless as she glided on- 


How gladly would she have turned and fled! but) 
how could she with the stranger's magnetic, . steel~ 
gray eyes fixed continually upon her? She paused at 
length before @ heavy oaken door, beyond which she 
felt that it would be sacrilege for her to-go. The 
door was bolted’ bat not locked. The heavy iron 
bolts shot back at the stranger’s touch, and the great 
door swung upon its hinges. Once within the long, 
dark room, and the door closed belind them;, the 
stranger turved and demanded : 

“ Do you know what the old countess said in regard 
to = impostor, who, es that time and for 
ages after was unborn, it is alleged her dying eyes 
were permitted to.see ?”’ m remit 

“TI never heard of it,” was the searcely audible an- 
swer. 

“Take my arm, lady, that I 8 ryou. I 
think the air here is foul since i anew neh — pale. 
There, now as we walk on [ will tell you. You will 
see that I know more about your ancestors than you 
do. With her last breath the old dowager countess 
declared that whenever this impostor—who, by the 
way, was to be a female, and young and beautiful— 
should come to look upon the painted face of herself, 
the first Countess of Walsingham, the picture would 
sweat blood, which would ooze from the forehead in 

t drops, and so continue to do until the sup- 
planter should be driven from the home of the 
Byerlys.” 

Lady Valeria was obliged to bear heavily upon the 
arm of the stranger for support. The light from the 
lamp in his hand fell upon her face, wan and ghost- 
like in its marble whiteness, 

Together the two continued to walk in the dusky 
gallery, as silent then as the tomb. 





other as they moved along. They passed picture 
after picture, and paused at length before the portrait 
of a beautiful girl in her early teens, Anembossed 
card hung therto, which bore the name, “Lady 
Valeria Byerly.” 

“ My portrait !” exclaimed the daring girl, in a still, 
awed voice. 

“Then stand there and let me compare your face 
with it. I will judge whetherit is a good likeness.” 

a oe years ago. I am now 

2. 

“Only that?” Thestranger arched his eyebrows. 
“No, no, lady; if this is your portrait the painter 
was but a sorry one, or one who wished to flatter you. 
He has given to the fierce-eyed vulture the gentle 
glances of the dove.” 

“You are comp wal 

“T am only truthf don’t look as though 
= would like to crush me beneath your dainty feet. 
ene as unlike as possible to this sweet por- 

i 

Lady Valeria tried to be calm. but despite her 
efforts her hand trembled on the stranger’s arm. 

‘* Why did you bring me to thisdreadful place? I 
am cold. Take me back at once.” 

“ Not so fast, my lady. How can you call this a 
dreadful place? Are you not among the noble and 
good of your ancestors? Surely no accusing face 
looks down upon Lady Valeria! Butcome. I want 
you to see yet another portrait—that of the old dow- 
ager Ihave been telling you of. There, I see it. 
Only afew steps farther on, Don’t tremble and look 
so scared, but come on,” 

The stranger’s last words fell upon ears that heard 
no sound. Lady Valeria was lying upon the floor in 
a dead faint. 

When consciousness returned she was lying in her 
boudoir upon the rose-coloured couch: The window 
curtains still moved silently in the wind. The can- 
dies still burned, though more dimly. The little maid 
wasstill in her place asleep. She looked about for 
the: dark-faced: stranger, but he was nowhere to be 


seen. 

Was it a dream—s# horrible dream—from 
which she just awakened? ‘ero was nothing 
about the room to prove that what she began to hope 
was but‘aphantasm was a reality. But why was the 
face of the sleeping maid so colourless, so deathly 
in its whiteness? 

Lady Valeria rushed to her side; and picked the 
drugged ief from her senseless. bosom. 

“It was no dream! Qne more has: my secret! 
This time it is a stranger whothreatenes:me! Oh, I 
long for strengtly and opportunity to sweep them all 
from my path! Lady Walsingham, Grafton, Randal, 
and this mysterious stranger. They are all in my 
ae I can:never havea moment in peace while they 
live!’ 

As Lady Valeria thus soliloquised she bethought 
her of thenecessity of doing something to restore 
her maid to consciousness. 

“ Oh,.if she is: dead, or should dic from the effects 
of the drug, what story can I tell that will be be- 
lieved ? I know not the name of that’man. Her death 
will be laid te my charge !” 

She caught up the slight form of Fleming in her 
arms, and struggled with her to the balcony, where 
the wind would biow upon her face: She chafed her 
hands and bathed her brow iu ice-water. 

Soon’ the maid: showed sigus of life, and presently, 
though it seemed a long time to the waiting mis- 
tress, she was able to stand. 

“Oh, how bad I felt, my lady; I thought I was 
dying.” 

“So didi I; but you are better now. Are you used 
to. having such attacks as these?” 

“1 was never so before in wy life, my lady; I 
don’t know what ailed me.” 

“ Well, you may go'to your own room now; I will 
dispense with: your services to-night since you are 
not well.” 

“Tm thankful, my lady; my head goes round like 
a@ weathercock with the wind chavging every mi- 
nute.” 

The little maid departed, walking unsteadily, and 
very soon thereafter Lady Valeria, too, retired to 
rest. All the next day her mind was in a state of 
feverish excitement. The danger which menaced her 
was continually arrayed before her vision, She pare 
took of little food, looked wau aud careworn, and 
seemed constantly fearing the arrival of some ones 
Several times during the morniig she stopped the 
servants to inquire where Lord Walsiuglam was, 
and if he was alone. She also inquired of Merton if 
her ladyship had reeeived a visit from @ stranger 
that day. ‘I'he words of Grafton, spoken iuwhat had 
seemed too calm and indiffereut u tone to have any 
meaning, constautly rucurred to her mind: * My 
love may turn to hate, then beware.’ Did he hate 


her already? Had hw ferreted out her seervt, and 
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seck revenge? These questions Lady Valeria asked 
herself many times that day as she gazed from one 
window and another in the vain hope of seeing Leo~ 
nard skulking somewhere on the lawn—awaiting be- 
hind some friendly tree or shrub a visit from herself. 

As the day was waning towardsits close, bringing 
no hoped-for summons from her discarded lover, she 
attired herself to go out, and paced up and down the 
long, irregular walks on the lawn and in the shrub- 
bery in the hope of meeting him, but for naught. 
Even then she told herself he might bein London, and 
a letter from him might be wending its way to Sil- 
vermere, which would cause her to be sent in dis- 
grace from the lofty place she had risked so much to 
gain, and which she was more than ever resolved to 
maintain, at whatever cost, by whatever crime. 

The sun had gone down, and the red of the west- 
ern sky had faded to palest gold, when the beauti- 
ful supplanter, resplendent in a robe of claret- 
coloured silk adorned with jewels and lace, stood in 
the window of her boudoir, looking out at the deepen- 
ing twilight. She had stood there long, but the 
beauties of the sunset had won nolook of admiration 
from her. Her thoughts were centred in herself. 

Presently she started, murmuring: 

“T surely see a dark object moving to and fro 
under the larches, near where the river bends to- 
wards the sea. Leonard Grafton has come at last.” 

Lady Valeria drew a tiny casket from her bosom, 
and touched an ivory knob upon it with nervous fin- 
gers. Its cover flew up and two minute phials were 
disclosed. She lifted one of the two from its flossy 
bed and placed it carefully in her pocket, Refasten- 
ing the casket, she again concealed it in her bosom. 
She then threw a scarlet mantle over her shoulders 
and left the boudoir, thinking, while her lips were 
tightly compressed : 

“ It is well [came prepared for desperate measures. 
The contents of these little phials cannot fail to give 
Silvermere and eventually Haldimand securely into 
my keeping.” 

She descended to the drawing-room and rang the 
bell. 

A servant entered almost immediately. 

“Bring me a bottle of the best wine and a couple 
of glasses.” 

“Yes, my lady. Shall I ask the butler or the 
housekeeper for it ?” 

“ Must you ask either?” 

The servant looked curiously at Lady Valeria. 

“TI must, my lady.” 

“Of course. Well, you may tell Mrs. Gabron to 
bring me what I require.” 

The housekeeper came, bringing the wine and 
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glasses ; and a few minutes thereafter Lady Valeria 
was walking slowly down the circuitous path which 
conducted to the group of larches by the river’s bend. 
She cast anxious glances towards the house, to make 
sure that she was not being watched by any of the 
servants, though it was growing too dark for objects 
to be seen with any distinctness, even at a short dis- 
tance, 

As she stepped under the larches the figure of a 
man arose before her. 

“ Lady Valeria.” 

“ Leonard Grafton.” 

There was a rustic bench under the trees, and Lady 
Valeria sat down, inviting Leonard to a place beside 
her. 

It was, perhaps, an hour after this that two dusky 
forms might have been descried moving leisurely 
towards the mansion from the direction of the 
larches, 

The couple—a lady and gentleman—the former 
enveloped ina large mantle, the latter wearing a 
slouched hat and light summer overcoat, were walk- 
ing arm-in-arm, and conversing in low, confidential 
tones. 

“ Believe me,” whispered the lady, sweetly, “ this 
is the happiest hour of my existence. Oh, you can- 
not tell how wretched and lonely, in spite of all the 
brightness here, I have been since our parting! How 
longingly I have looked for this hour!” 

“ Dearest Gris——” began the gentleman. 

“ There ! there!” interrupted his companion, reach- 
ing up and touching with her jewelled hand his lips, 
in playful mood, “ You must not call me that; you 
know who I am now; and you know, too, what you 
will one day be to me. So you must banish your 
petty jealousies of Randal Gabron, and trust me fully 
and wholly, as you used todo!” 

“You are sure that you love me ?” 

“Am I sure that I love the air, or the bright sun- 
shine, or anything else necessary to my existence?” 

Thus, with softly spoken words of love, the pair 
reached the eastern wing of the mansion, and entered 
its lighted conservatory. 

“ How fortunate it is for us, dear Leonard, that 
papa is having an attack of neuralgia. He is tied to 
his room to-night, and mamma seldom comes down, 
so we shall not be disturbed.” 

The young man was surveying his companion’s 
dress with eyes expressive of rapturous pride. 

“Lady Valeria—and Iam proud, since you love 
me, that I can call you by that titlh—you are a beau- 
tiful woman—a superb, magnificent woman!” 

Lady Valeria lifted her hand, with a deprecating 
gestuie. 
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“Platterer!” she smiled. “But, dear Leonard, I 
knew you were under the larches, for I saw you from 
my Window, and I had some wine brought here on 
purpose for you. Draw the cork, and let us drink to 
the long continuance of our newly recovered happi- 
ness,” 

The wine was poured out. As Leonard was about 
to fill the glass nearest himself—the other was al- 
ready in Lady Valeria’s hand—he detected the pre- 
sence of a peculiar-looking fluid in the bottom of the 
glass. A horrible suspicion took possession of him, 
but he showed it not by word or look. 

“Let us go outside to drink,” he said, calmly ; 
“you compromise your safety by remaining here 
with me, where you are liable at any moment to bo 
seen.” 

He moved to the door and’ passed out, Lady Valeria 
following closely. 

“ Now there is no danger of our being seen. Let 
us drink.” 

The glasses clinked sharply, when, instead of 
drinking the wine in his, Grafton merely made his 
pretence of doing so, spilling it upon the ground. 

“That is excellent,’’ said he. 

“So it is. But now I must go in, or I may be 
missed.” 

Grafton leaned heavily against the pedestal of o 
vase. 

** You are not ill, dear Leonard ?” 

“Tl? No. What should make me ill? I have 
@ peculiar feeling, though. It must be the air of the 
conservatory. The mingled scent of so many dif- 
ferent kinds of flowers was never ble to me.” 

“Oh, how I wish I had known it. You shouldn't 
have gonein. I hope it is nothing serious. Do you 
feel better now ?” 

* Of course it is nothing serious. How could it be? 
The aroma of orange flowers and tuberoses is not 4 
deadly poison, even to me who never liked it. But 
farewell, my beautiful, I must go.” 

At the word poison, spoken as it was with em- 
phasis, Lady Valeria shivered and caught her breath. 

“ Yes—go—the walk will do you good. Shall I see 
you to-morrow night ?” " 

“Yes, you assuredly will, and, by Heaven! I will 
be revenged for this!” 

This was breathed or hissed rather than spoken. , 

Lady Valeria heard only the whispered “ Yes,’ 
and she glided away through the shadowy conserva- 
tory, murmuring with ashen lips: 

“Never, Leonard Grafton! Neither to-morrow 
night nor ever after will you look upon my fave 


again.” 
(To be continued.) 
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AMY ROBSART. 
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When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions, 

“I nave sketched a little programme, my lord,” 
began Varney, when he satisfied himself that no one 
was within hearing, “as well as the hurry and pres- 
sure of the moment would allow me, and I propose 
to put it into execution as soon as I have your rati- 
fication.” 

“Do what you please,” answered the Earl of Lei- 
cester, frankly. ‘“Ihave,as you know, the utmost 
possible confidence in you, and, indeed, were it not for 
your help in this crisis, I cannot tell how I should 
contrive to extricate myself from the dilemma in 
which the disobedient behaviour of this false and ob- 
stinate lady has placed me.” 

“T need not tell your lordship,” Varney said, “ that 
I would lay down my life for you. I have received 
too many favours at your hands to allow any risk to 
deter me from serving you. No considerations of a 
personal nature have any weight with me when I 
see that you are in danger.” 

“You have proved your loyalty and devotion to 
my person on too many oocasiong to allow me to hold 
any other opinion.” 

“Trust all to me, my lord,” continued Varney, 
much gratified, “and all will be well. I have seen 
the countess, who is anxiously expecting a visit, or a 
message at least, from you. She anticipates an early 
presentation to the queen and a unavimous recog- 
nition of herself as Countess of Leicester. I have 
informed her, as if I came from you with full autho- 
rity to do so, that towards the evening you hoped to 
have news for her.” 

“Ay,” said Leicester, grimly. ‘‘Such news as 
those who deal in deceit and falsity have a right to 
expect; none other.” 

“Well. This evening I shall, acting under her 
majesty’s gracious permission, which I think you 
will do me the credit to say was well extracted from 
her, carry her off to Cumnor. If she protest and 
cry for help, her reputation for madness, which I 
have carefully circulated in all quarters, will serve 
me in good stead. Men may pity her, but none will 
give her aid.” 

“ And then——” 

The earl could go no farther. He feared the an- 
swer to the question he had only courage enough to 
half put to his follower. 
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“ Then, my lord,” replied Varney, evasively, “ we 
must trust to the chapter of accidents. She will ar- 
rive safely at Master Anthony Foster's, that I will 
venture to predict, and, being in the vein of pro- 
phesy, I will further prognosticate that she will 
never trouble you again.” 

There was a solemn pause after the utterance of 
these words which were full of dire and doleful im- 
port. The earl could hear the beating of his own 
heart.. Varney had not distinctly said that Amy 
should die, but it was clear to the meanest compre- 
hension that, if he made no sign now, if he did not 
hold out his hand in her favour, he was appending 
his signature to her death-warrant. Hoe felt a pang 
as he thought that he should never more see the 
beautiful dream of love, as he had called her in his 
tender moments, that dream which had so enchanted 
him for a few brief months that he had given himself 
up to it with a wild intoxication, only too fatal to 
her who had been the cause of it. 

Varney noted the softened look which came over 
his master’s face, and, fearing lest he should relent 
even at the eleventh hour, he said: 

“T must request your lordship to give me your 

signet-ring, which will be my authority for all I do. 
That being in my possession, I shall consider that 
all is settled except one thing. That relates to the 
chastisement of Tresillian, whose insolence I will 
take upon myself to punish when I return from Cum- 
nor.” 
The earl’s features instantly underwent a change, 
and the hard, cold look took possession ef them again. 
The mere mention of Tresillian’s name recalled the 
fancied wrong he had suffered at his hands, a wrong 
which was the unsubstantial creation of Varney’s 
brain. If a thought of clemency had found its way 
into his heart and he had been momentarily tempted 
to spare the countess, it vanished, and he became 
hard and obdurate as steel once more. 

“No, no,” he exclaimed, while a smile of fierce 
satisfaction played around the corners of his well-cut 
mouth, “ Him I reserve for chastisement at my own 
hands. No one may step between us. He has sinned 
deeply against my honour and my peace of mind. 
He is a villain, Varney, and you would screen him 
from my sword.” 

“You mistake my meaning, my lord,” answered 
Varney. “ Basely as the fellow has behaved to you 
in intriguing with your wife, his former sweetheart, 
for your downfall, and richly as he deserves death at 
your hands, I do not consider that you should risk 
your own life in the endeavour to——” 

“Man,” cried the earl, interrupting him, “ have 
you never felt the keen desire for vengeance? Come, 





you are of the world, and must have had an enemy. 
Has it never occurred, in the course of your experi- 
ence, that you have hated some one with such deadly 
enmity that you would gladly give ten years of your 
life to plunge your sword into his body and bring 
it back from the death-wound ensanguined with his 
blood? Could you experience such pleasure by 
merely handing him over to hired assassins, who, it 
is true, would do your bidding for money and rid 
you of him, but nothing more? I must have revenge 
with my own hand. What, think you, is often the 
instinct of a murderer? He hates another; he risks 
the chance of detection, having killed bis foe; but 
if convicted of the crime, he thinks that he has not 
sacrificed his life in vain, for he has sent his detested 
antagonist across the Styx before him.” 

“ All I beg is that your lordship will be careful and 
do nothing in haste,’ answered Varney. “ This 
Tresillian is a deep and crafty villain,” 

“Trouble not yourself about him. I will render 
such an account of him that he shall not live long 
to rejoice in his villany.” 

Seeing the earl was determined, Varney made no 
farther opposition to the plainly expressed resolve 
of his patron, though he could not help fearing that 
some mischief would accrue from an encounter be- 
tween them. The truth might leak out, and the 
falsehoods he had ingeniously dressed up to look like 
facts for the destruction of an innocent and virtuous 
lady would recoil upon himself; but it was his cus- 
tom to look one danger in the face at a time, he did 
not anticipate troubles by meeting them half-way. 

‘* Let me have some wine, Varney,” exclaimed the 
earl, “I am not myself to-day. Elizabeth has noted 
my abstraction, and I must conjure up the wit and 
the spirits which she is exacting enough to expect 
at all times in those who surround her.” 

Varney went toa side-table on which were some 
flasks of old wine. He opened one and poured its 
contents into a massive silver goblet, which he 
handed to the earl, who, though usually a temperate 
man, drank to the dregs. 

“Here is the ring you asked for but now,” Lei- 
cester said, drawing his signet from his finger and 
giving it to Varney. “I see that the time for 
squeamishness is past. I must fulfill my horoscope. 
The destiny that Alcazar predicted for me shall be 
mine ere long. I feel intuitively that the reverend 
man of art read the stars aright.” 

“That is my noble master!” exclaimed Varney, 
joyfully. ‘I feel as much pleasure in hearing you 
speak thus, my lord, as if your good fortune, which 
you are firmly resolved to grasp at last, were my 
own.” 
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“ When the time comes, Sir Richard, you shall not 
fack advancement, such as even your ambitious brain 
has not dreamed of,” returned the earl, with a kindly 
look. 

Varney thanked him in becoming terms for his 
good nature in thinking of him thus early, and pro- 
tested that he had already done more for him than 
his poor services deserved, or he had any right to 
expect. 

Leicester adjusted his hair before a mirror, and, 
allowing his richly embroidered cloak or baldrick to 
fall jauntily over one shoulder, announced his inten- 
tion of returning to his guests. Varney assured him 
that he might be under no apprehension of tie 
failure of his schemes, and they parted, going indilife- 
rent directions. 

Thus, in a brief conference, the fate of Amy was 
sealed. The one man of all those whom she looked 
up to for protection had abandoned her to the tender 
mercies of Varney, and her case seemed hopeless in- 
deed. 

During the remainder of that day it was remarked 
that the demeanour of the Earl of Leicester 
sented a great and striking contrast to that w he 
had displayed in the morning; he was gay, andeven 
brilliant; bis sallies excited the admiration of afl, and 
Elizabeth was heard to whisper to Lady Rutland that 
“ Leicester was the most brilliant gem that adorned 
her crown.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh tried a tilt with him, but was 
ao match for him, and retired surprised at and dis- 
ceomfited by his versatility. 

“ He is like a man armed at all points, and so cun- 
ning of fence that there is no having him anywhere,” 
exclaimed Raleigh to his old friend Blount, whowas 
by his side, 

“TI cannot comprehend his wit at all times; the 
subtlety of it is too fine for me,” answered Blount, 
whose mental qualifications were none of the highest, 
“What seems clear as daylight is that he bas risen 
higher than ever in the queen’s favour.” 

“T do not question it; women are wayward things. 
‘Kittle cattle,’ as our good neighbours the Scots 
would say ; and queens are but women after all,” said 
Raleigh. 

“ Methought this morning he did not appear to so 
much advantage as our patron Sussex,” continued 
Blount, “or Hunsdon, or Shrewsbury, or Burleigh, 
or, in fact, any of the courtiers. Her majesty 
frowned on him more than once, and I dare swear 
was not well pleased with her host's beariug towards 
her.” 

“Twas the art of the man. Dost thou not see? 
He is a consummate courtier,” answered Raleigh. 
“* Thy wit must be dull indeed not to understand those 
devices which are but the feints »nd passes ip an in- 
tellectual war. The scene in the park yesterday as- 
sumed at one time a serious aspect, though I have 
not fathomed out the merits of the case yet 
thoroughly and to my own satisfaction. Her majesty 
is reported to have spoken to Leicester with a want 
of civility, and a threatening hauteur which he has 
been resenting. Dost see now how cleverly he has 
arranged his matters by being distant with Eliza- 
both? She, woman like, has been piqued, and hav- 
ing, as it were, made an apology to him, he conde- 
scvended, in his turn, to smooth his ruffled feathers, 
and so he consolidates his position. I fear me, 
Blount, you will never be a great statesman.” 

“T lack thy ability, Walter, for intrigue. If you 
will give me a troop of horse, and say, ‘ There is 
your enemy with his guns. Cut him up and capture 
his batteries!" Iam with you in the twinkling of au 
eye, and the thing is done ; but I cannot scheme and 
plot !” 

“T hear there is to bea great masque to-night,” 
said Raleigh, who did not relish conversation with 
Blount unless he led it. 

“T, too, have heard some talk of it. But here is 
Leicester himself coming by, Let us question him 
as to its component parts; a masque to me is pre- 
ferable to a stage play, though the popular taste runs 
much upon theatres now. It is chiefly owing, I take 
it, to that. wild wit, Shakespeare, whom you admire 
somuch. I heard the queen talking to you about 
him some hours back. For my part, I care for a good 
bear-baiting more than I do for all the vagaries of 
sock and bu-kin,” 

At this moment the Earl of Leicester approached, 
and with that excessive civility which he always 
displayed towards those in the train of his rival, the 
Eari of Sussex, exclaimed: 

“T trust, gentlemen, that nothing my poor castle 
can afford tas been lacking to your comfort?” 

“Nothing, my lord,” replied Sir Walter Raleigh, 
“except a scrap of information which, if you be not 
in a hurry, | will make bold enough to ask you to 
supply.” ; 

“* Were I ever so much pressed, I should still hold 
myself entirely at your service, Sir Walter.” an- 
swered the earl, 





“Your lordship is too good. The question I 
wanted an answer to is more one of Blount’s than 
mine, he being of an inquisitive turnof mind. We 
have heard that a splendid masque is to be performed 
this evening in the great hall. Blount being an 
excellent judge and good-accredited critic of such 
pleasing sae is anxious oo fully informed of 
the lot, and argument of the masquers. 
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“Tt will be a truly wonderful pageant,” said 
Blount, to whom the brief outline he listened to 


conveyed no other idea than a pretty spectacle ae- 
companied by music. 

Bat Raleigh, with his superior acumen, caught the 
idea im a moment, and said: 
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“ You have guessed the issue of the device exactly, 
Sir Walter Raleigh,” answered Leicester. “I con- 
gratulate you upon your shrewdness, and trust that 
you will find occasion to add your mite of applause 
to what little encouragement the masquers may ob- 
tain.” 

“ My admiration has been commanded by every- 
thing that I have witnessed at Kenilworth, mylord,” 
answered Raleigh. 

Leicester bowed and passed on, stopping in his 
progress along the hall to frequently talk in the most 
amiable manner to those whom he met, and such was 
the charm of his carriage and general demeanour 
that all hearts were won to him. 

At the end of the hall the earl was plucked by the 
sleeve, and a voice whispered in his ear : 

“ A word with you, mylord. I must have speech 
with you.” 

“ Methinks you have a strangely imperious way of 
gaining your end, sir,” answered Leicester. “ Your 
manner is of the ‘stand and deliver’ sort of order ; 
but if you will so far favour me as to let me know 
with whom I am to converse it is more than possible 
that I shall grant your request.” 

“Your lordship does not recognise me then. My 
name is Tresillian.” 

“What!” cried Leicester, starting, and springing 
back as if to avoid a venomous reptile, ““ Tresil- 
lian !” 

“TI have no reason to be ashamed of my name,” 
said the latter, folding his arms and regarding the 
earl sternly. 

“ Perhaps it is as well we have met, and it will be 
equally well that what passes between us should be 
privately spoken,” the earl continued. “Be good 
enough, sir, to follow me. A side door opens upon 
the Pleasaunce. There we shall be uninterrupted.” 

Tresillian made a slight inclination of the head, 
and followed the earl through the door of which he 
had spoken. There were a few people scattered 
about the garden, but Leicester plunged into a side 
walk bordered with thick and overarching laurels. 

Having gained the centre of it, and assuring biw- 
self by looking up and down that he was free from 
observation, he cenfronted Tresillian, aud exclaimed ; 

“* Now, sir, Iam at your service.” 

If there was less of civility in his manner than 
was his wont, it must be recollected that he regarded 
Tresillian as the destroyer of his happiness; for, 
in spite of the promptings of ambition, he had ever 
looked forward, in his softer and better moments, to 
a long period of domestic felicity with Amy. Varney 
had made him believe that Tresillian had plotted 
against and dishonoured him, therefore it was not to 
be wondered at that he looked upon him with a 
hatred that was nearly allied to ferocity. The wild- 
beast instinct, which is more or less dormant in all 
our natures, was in him aroused at the bare mention 


of the name of Tresillian, and he considered thig 
demand for an interview a piece of unparalleled 
effrontery on the part of Amy’s former lover, Per. 
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Then, my lord, I do assure you, he 

was the life and soul of the country side. You should 
have seen him ride to cover or——” 

“Sir Hugh Robsart is, no doubt, a man of knightly 
attainments, but I am not in the humour, sir, to listen 
> — upon him,” exclaimed Leicester, petu- 

ntly. 

‘* As you please,” returned Tresillian, coldly. “I 
must, however, mention his name once more, because 
Sir Hugh distinctly asked me, and, in fact, exacted a 
promise from me to trace his daughter in her flig 
and bring her back, if possible, to her father’s house. 
I have followed her through a variety of adventures, 
and at length I meet her here. But how do I meet 
her? She can give me no explanation of her con- 
duct ; she does not seem to have a friend anywhere, 
and, in short, her condition was so pitiable that I 
should have gone at once to the queen had she not 
in tones of asked me to wait some little 
time before I took any action on her behalf.” 

“ Well, sir,” said ester, distantly. “I have 
yet to perceive how this rigmarole affects me.” 

“It does affect you, my lord, and nearly,” Tresil- 
lian rejoined, quickly ; “because her sufferings are 
caused by a man deep in your confidence, by the 
wretch whom she has married, by the fellow whom 
I do not hesitate to describe as a scoundrel, by the 
double-dealing villain whom the misplaced kindness 
of Elizabeth has raised to thedignity of knighthood, 
a rank which I should myself as long as he 
bears his shield in it.” 

“ Perhaps you will have to wait some time before 
the dignity comes within your grasp;” answered 
Leicester, in an insolent tone. “I can make some 
allowance for the rancour of a disappointed lover, but 
I should esteem it a favour if you would make your 
complaints personally to Sir Richard _— He 
is a man of approved mettle, and will know how to 
reply to your insinuations, though if you wish to fix 
@ quarrel upon me by this indirect method of offend- 
ing me, I am quite willing to take up your gage.” 

“By no means,” said Tresillian. “I demand 4 
simple act of justice from you. I demand that Lad 
Varney—since I suppose I must call her so, thoug' 
the words blister my lipsp—be given up to me, so that 
I may take her home to her sorrowing parent.” 

“ Be given up to you!” cried the earl, with a forced 
laugh. “ Methinks you should not interfere between 
husband and wife. What right have you to do so?” 
a The authority delegated to me by the lady’s fa- 

er. 

“Mr, Tresillian,” exclaimed Leicester, “this is a 
mere subterfuge! Iunderstand you perfectly, and if 
you wish to fasten a quarrel upon me——” 

“My lord,” said Tresillian, stepping back @ pace, 
Leicester's attitude being so tlireatening, “I have no 
quarrel with you, though I know how to handle s 
sword as well, perhaps, as most people. You con- 
duct is incomprehensible to me. 1 must beg that you 





will give me some yo 9 Br 
And he stared resolutely at the earl. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 
Here 1 came most poor 

But not dishonoured: aud I must leave with 
A stain, if not upon my uame, yet in 
My heart. A vever-dying canker-worm, 
Which all the coming spleudour of the lands, 
And all the rights and sovereignty of Siegeadort, 
Cun searcely a@ moment: 
‘The madness of misery ted to this 
Buse imfumy ; repeutance must retrieve it; 
Yet De would grasp ali of mune; 
Lanas, treedom, life. 

“You will Lave none from me,” answered Lei- 
cester, Whose demeanour grew more menacing each 
moment. 

“1 will wait,” said Tresillian, smothering his re- 
sentment by au effort, “ You have uot yet beard all 
1 have to briug before the avtice of your uobleness. 
1 have it on the lady’s owu authority that she has 
much to complaiu of, aud 1 request you to exercise 
your authority with Sir Richard Varvey, and iuduce 
duim to allow her to returu to Lidcote. it is.a scandal 
and a disgrace that she should be kept so long away 
from ber bowme, aud locked up io secrot as it she had 
done some shameful thing, when 1 could vouch fur 
ter honowr with wy own. She told me herseli that 
she was to fear aad trembling, though 1 knew uotthe 
cause, aud | know from an emissary of my owu that 
she fled from the care ot one Authouy Foster because 
te had practised ou her life.” 

“It is false, sir,” retorted the earl, “ false as the 
father of lies whom you seem to have adopted as 
your patron.” 

“This to me!” cried Tresillian. 

Ilis haud sought the bilt of bis sword, which 
would have leapt (rom the scabbard iu an iustaut Lad 
not footsteps beeu heard approaching, 

“Sheath your weapon,” said Leicestor, “ and meet 
me here at daybreak to-morrow. 1 will uudortake 
that you are nol disappointed, ‘Sdeath, mau! have 
you uot common prudeace?” be added as Tresillian 
still kept bis haud ou bis sword, “ You will be placed 
under arrest for brawling, and this scaudal is big 
cnuough already,” 

“Then why do you seek to enlarge it, my lord?” 
asked Tresillian. 

“ Place yourself by my side and walk on. There 
are ladies approaching,” replied Leicester. “ Aud 1 
will reply Ww your question.” 

Tresiliau did as be was requested without any 
Hesitation, Luough bis mannor was cold aud distaut, 
aod scarcely sv cespectiul a» it bad been asbort time 
vefore, 

* To a certain extent, my lord,” be said, “ you are 
able to aay to me what you please, aud | cauuot for- 
got that lam your guest. Courtesy requires that 1 
@lould respect my bost.”’ 

“ Aad, you would add, that I should sot violate 
the laws of bospitality. We, however, staod on a 
peculiar footing. | bave given you cause of offence, 
aod wall meet you, as arranged, to-morrow morning 
—the more willingly as 1 think you have couspired 
against my Loaour, aud are a double-dealing villaiu. 
You see | miuce no words with you, sir.” 

* You do vot, indeed,” replied Tremlliav, the blood 
aounting to lis face, “‘ aad were it vot for the pro- 
tuise of satisfaction you have just given me | would 
strike you across the face with as little compunction 
43 1 should my dog did be bay at my beels on a dark 
aight, Why your lordship, beiug @ courtly noble- 
man, should svek to fix these repeated insults on me 
4 cannot imagine, unless you aro im conspiracy with 
this Varney to work my ruin.” 

“With Varney!” the carl repeated. 

“It would seem so. Be is awaro that T am ac- 
quainted with Lis shameful conduct to this.poor girl, 
Awy, whom, Heaven knows, | loved dearly enongh, 
till the serpent came between us, aud plauted the 
seeds of all the misery that bas ensued. 1 have 
sworn that if the queen will vot do justice, | will een 
take the law into my own bands,and make Amy a 
widow, or Varney shall rid we of ap existence which 
is barely tolerable.” 

“ How cau you blame the girl. or ber husband it 
slie has chauged her mind? it is the privilege of 
the sex to ve capricious, They have ali been so 
since the days of Eve.” 

“My lord, it is useless for us to bandy words. You 
will not mect mein afair spirit, 1 ask that Mistress 
Amy Varney be allowed to returd to her tather.” 

_ “Under your guidance?” Leicester said; redden- 
ing. 

“Certainly. With me. TI being Sir Hugh’s friend, 
and, as I have already said, deep in his coufidence, 
em surely the most fitting person to have the care of 
this afflicted lady. I promise you that, if after a 
week’s reflection and conversation with her friends, 
she should wish to return to Cumnor Place or to goto 
London to join Varney, no opposition shall be placed 
in the way of the exercise of her free will.” 

“T canuot entertain your request at all, aud let me 
tell you that your apparently simple manner, sir, 
“#¢8 Bot impose upon me. [| ioe the blackness of 





your heart and the depth of your infamy,” the earl 
said, scowling. 

Again Tresillian’s hand sought the hilt of his 
weapon, but by a. prodigious effort he contrived to 
gulp down his resentment, though nearly choking 
himself in the effort. 

“There is something so extraordinary in your 
lordship’s behaviour to me that 1 cannot understand 
it,” he said, in a troubled voice. “ But we will have 
no turther parley now, or, indeed, 1 will not answer 
for myselt. A mau’s temper has limits. To be called 
villain, black heart, and accused of intamy without 
provocation—e’death, ‘tis enough to set one’s blood 
at boiling heat! To-morrow, my lord, 1 shal! await 
you here in this walk, at break of duy, though 1 am 
sorry you should have fixed this quarrel upon me, by 
espousing the bad cause of your servaut Varney.” 

The earl made him no answer—simply staring in- 
solently in hie tace; and Tresilian, stung w the 
quick and half-maddened by his iusults, hastened 
away towards the castle, Leicester following Lim 
more leisurely. 

“Tle is a specious villain, as well as a bold and 
cuuuing,” the earl muttered ; “ he would not let me 
see that he knew the real basis of our quarrel. Ho 
was all for putting it off ou Varnoy’s shoulders. A 
pestilent knave indeed!—but his league with tue 
adulteress shall be quickly stopped.” 

Tresillian was in reality mach annoyed at what 
had taken place, for he was utterly and entirely ig- 
vorant of the feelings of hatred that Leicester enter- 
taincd towards him. 

To appeal to the queen again on Amy's behlall 
would, be feared, be worse than useless, because he 
had uothing fresh to advance iu her favour. That 
some mystery surrounded ber treatment during the 
last tow weoke he was sure, but that mystery had 
not yet been pevetrated by him. It was a fact that 
she was in the castle whou Lhe certificates of Ler ill- 
ness at Cumnor were preseuled tv the queen, who, 
however, had come to the conclusion that she was 
the wad wile of Varoey, and had expressed opeuly 
her wish that she might vol be troubled avy lariher 
with ber. 

Leimg wuch distracted with his thoughts, and al- 
most despairing of extricating Limeel! {rom the tangle 
ol ideas in which Le bad become involved, be sought 
the more secluded parts of the castle, whore he did 
bot stand much chance ol meeting any of Lis own, or 
ol a higher degree, 

While in the tilt-yard he beard two men in alter- 
cation, aud, recognising the voice of Barioot, Lis own 
attendant, sto aud hetened. 

“I tell you,” said Will Rudge, who was the other 
of tbe disputavis, “ you were mistaken. Odds my 
life, man! we Lave rowed in the same boat together, 
and | wovld do you no wrong, You ate augered 
with me for Laving a band in your pie, and finding 
out your secret.” 

“| repeat that I saw you glancing at the super- 
scription of the letter which the lady entrusted to 
me, and which I, like an addle-pated kuavo as 1 was, 


lost; baving to tell my worthy Master Tresillian a 


falsehood to get out of the scrape, for the which, an 
be kuew it, ba would break every bove iv wy body. 
He thinks, good tonest soul, that 1 delivered the 
letter to the Earl of Leicester, Come, coufess vow 
that 1 dropped the letter and you picked it up, or you 
stole it out of my jerkin; at least, deliver it to its 
address, for much mischief may be averted, if it is 
not, as I lear, too late.” 

“Supposing | bad the missive,” rejoined Will 
Rudgo, with a knowing look, “ 1 should want gold tor 

“That is why you bave been seeking Sir Richard: 
Vacney all day,” said Barioot, “ you wished to sell 
lim the letter. Well, ‘twas a sourvy trick, and bad 
hke to have uodone me; 1 would vot bave served 
you such a turn for all the gold in Golconda, or the 
Eldorado that Dick Winatler talks so ghbly ot.” 

Tresillian stepped forward, and, stinking Will 
Rudge ono the shoulder with the scabbard of sis 
sword, exclaimed : 

* Give me that letter |” 

“ Master Tresillian! ‘oons! there will be broken 
pates now!” cried Barfoot, crouching into a corner 
in a frightened manner, comical to behold. 

Will Rudge was also alarmed, aud be sank on his 
koees, for be knew the power cf gentlemen in those 
days who were in the train of rich and haughty 
noblemen, 

“ Wh—what let-ter, good sir?” be stuttered, 

“Produce it; the one which my man here ac- 
cuses you of misappropriating. Produce it at once 
and I pardon \thee; refuse, and 1 rum my sword 
through your vile body! haste thee, base groom!” 
Tresillian exclaimed. 

After a good deal of nervous fumbling within his 
jerkin Rudge brought forth the letter which Amy 
had given to Barfoot to deliver to the Ear] of Leices- 
ter. It was considerably tarnished, owing to the 





anything but clean places in which it had been be- 
stowed ; but did not appear to have been tampered 
with, the string with which it was tied having its 
ordinary appearance. 

Taking the epistle from Barfoot's trembling hands, 
Tresillian assured himself by a glance that it was 
really the handwriting of Amy. 

“Have you dared toread this missive ?” he asked. 

“Tt is with difficulty, sir, that I can read print, and 
handwriting is completely beyond my power,” re- 
joined Rudge. 

“ How kuew you then to whom it was addressed ?” 

* 1 ventured to show itto Master Nason, of Nun- 
eaton, the poet of the mummers, sir, a worthy and a 
clever man, as well as aclerkly one. Heit was who 
aid decipher the inscription tor me.” 

“Soh! you hoped to make your market with Sir 
Richard Varney for this ?” 

“That was my innocent expectation, sir,” Radge 
replied. “There was no malice or plot in my brain. 
1 did but see my way to a piece of gold.” 

“ You shall not be disappointed,” said Tresillian, 
throwing a rose noble into his hand, and adding to 
Bartoot, * Follow you me.” 

He directed his steps to the apartment which he 
shared with Sir Walter Raleigh, and Barfoot went 
after him in fear and trembling, as he dreaded some 
evil consequence would be the penalty of his dupli- 
city. 

a have taken you into my confidence, and you 
bave deceived me,” Tresillian said. “ This conduct 
on your part pains me, for 1 thought you taitnful. 
It is true you have served me well on more than one 
occasion, and the clever way in which you conducted 
the flight of the lady from Cumnor pleads for you. 
1 know all you can urge in extenuation, but 1 caunot 
pass over your fault ; you must seek a new master.” 

The wildness of Tresillian’s manner did not make 
up forthe curt and deciiled dismissal he had given 
him ; aud Barfoot, who was much attached to him, 
said, with tears of genuitie regret: 

“Do what you like to me, sir; take a stick and 
beat me as 1 deserve, but do not drive me from you. 
1 hoped all along to tind the letter, having a shrewd 
suspicion that the rogue Rudge had it iu Lis posses- 
sion, and the falsehood I told you was but to gain 
time.” 

“The consequences of your omission to deliver 
that missive are, 1 fear, more mischievous than you 
are aware of.” 

“L pray you pardon me this once, sir,” pleaded 
Barfoot, “ Never again sliall you have cause to com- 
plain of me, even in the most trifling manner.” 

“Well, well,’" Tresillian said, moved by the fel- 
low’s earuest supplication; “1 will try you once 
more; beware, however, iow you play with me 
again, you will uot find me so lenient on # future 
occasiou. What uews have you?” 

“1 have been secking an opportunity all day, sir, 
to relate to you Low Sir Richard Varney brought 
me last night, alter the watch had called the hour 
of twelve, to the Earl of Leicester’s apartments.” 

“ Leicester seut for you?” cried Tresillian, in eur- 

rise. 

. “ Aud “questioned me concerning all the instruc- 
tions you bad given me, and made me confess, under 
pain of death and torture, the nature of my inter- 
course with tbe lady, and was much perturbed during 
the whole time 1 was with him. 1 tuld him the truth 
of wy being employed by you, though I was so fright- 
ened that 1 scarce knew whatl didsay. Having ex- 
amived me for fully half an hour, he appeared satis- 
fied, and 1 was reconducted by Varney to the court- 
yard, they botb cautioning me to breathe no word ta 
avy one ot what had passed.” 

“This is strange,” mused Tresillian. 

“1 ibink, sir,” continued Barfoot, “ that Sir Richard 
Varney contemplates moving Mistress Amy from the 
castle this evening, for 1 heard him giving some or- 
ders to Dick Whistler, his esquire as he cails himself, 
aud Whistler has been making sundry preparatious.” 

“Such as——” 

“ Ordering horses to be saddled at the hour of ten 
and a litter w be got ready, into which it is doublless 
iutended to place the lady.” 

“ We nvast pursue !” exclaimed Tresillian, excitedly, 
“] tear me much there is some foul play intended 
this uubappy lady. Do you see that horses are ig 
waiting tur you and myself at the same hour without 
the castie—do you mark me ?—without the walls I 
must take a Ligh-bauded course in this matter. We 
cap attempt a rescue. By Heaven! I will save her, 
1 will wake a bold stroke, come what may of it.” 

“You may rely upon me, sir, and the horses shalg 
be ready,” replied Barfoot, 

“ Mind that you are armed with cutlass and pistol. 
1t may be that we shall come to blows, and hard 
knocks be exchanged. Be faitiful and wary in thie 
instance, and I will forget your fault for the which I 
chid you just now.” 2 ; 

Barfoot promised to be active and diligent, and. 
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with many protestations of gratitude and eternal de- 
votion, went to make the necessary preparations, it 
being arranged that he should keep a watch on Var- 
ney and his satellite, and as soon as they quitted the 
castle—if, indeed, such was their intention—with 
Amy, Tresillian should be apprised of the circum- 
stance and an instant —_ organised. 

“My meeting with Leicester must be postponed if 
I cannot return to Kenilworth by daybreak, though 
that may be feasible,” soliloquised Tresilian. “ Every- 
thing now must be subordinated to the safety and 
welfare of Amy. I will not betray confidence by 
looking into this letter, though my curiosity is on 
tiptoe. It shall be given by me into Leicester’s 
hands in all its integrity, and will, perhaps, have 
good effect—I know not. I know not. Iam like a 
man wandering in a labyrinth, I see through a 
glass darkly, though I live in the hope that the sun 
will soon pierce through these mists and make all 
clear again.” 

The remainder of the day passed quickly to all 
except the actors in the important life-drama we are 
chronicling. They waited the lapse of the hours 
with feverish impatience, and to none was time such 
a laggard as to the Earl of Leicester. 

Amy also was impatient, though not uneasy. She 
fully expected that the earl, her husband, would keep 
his promise to her, and that the delay in introducing 
her to the queen was unavoidable, owing to circum- 
stances which would shortly be explained to her. 

** To-morrow morning Dudley will come to me and 
all will be well,” she kept on repeating to herself. 

It was about the hour of ten when Varney stole 
away from the great hall in which the masques or 
quadrilles were being witnessed. . 

Every now and then a great blast of music was 
heard from the balcony at the end of the hall, where 
those who played the trumpets and the kettle-drums 
were placed, 

Then the martial music would give place to that 
produced by the softer instruments of the earl’s 
private band, which consisted of hautboys, virginals, 
shalms, and organs, 

The queen was much delighted, and the masques 
gave universal satisfaction, the idea being prettily 
conceived and well carried out, 

Varney, with Whistler, who joined him in a cor- 
ridor, proceeded to the apartments of the countess. 
She received them with a smile of welcome, very 
different to the air she ordinarily assumed when 
visited by Varney. 

Now she looked upon him as barmless, He was 
to her like a dead snake, whose venom is innocuous, 
and whose active power of evil is taken away. 

She had yet to learn how grossly she deceived 
herself. 

‘* Madam,” said Varney, in a brusque and almost 
brutal tone, “ you will please to instantly attire your- 
self for a journey.” 

“ A journey, sir! What mean you ?” answered the 
countess. 

Dick Whistler was in waiting outside, so that this 
conversation was inaudible to him. 

“It isthe Earl of Leicester’s pleasure that you at 
once proceed to Cumnor, to await his further orders, 
under the care of Master Anthony Foster,” returned 
Varney. 

This announcement struck a chill to the heart of 
the countess, who fell back in a chair in a fainting 
state, so greatly was she overcome by the unexpected 
shock, 

Varney gazed upon her with the unpitying stare 
of one who has to play the part of an executioner. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN address has been presented by the Corporation 
of Frankfort to King William at Versailles, con- 
gratulating him on his election to the Imperial 
Crown of Germany, and praying that His Majesty 
will not overlook the historical title of Frankfort to 
be the scene of his coronation. 

ReMARKABLE LONGEVITY IN A PARIsH.—The 
average age of the persons whose deaths have been 
registered in the parish of Mouswald during the 
past year is so high as to be worthy of special re- 
cord. The respective ages of the six persons who 
died during 1870 were as follows :—76, 75, 83, 88, 
75, and 67; shewing an average of 77} years, which 
is so extremely high that it has probably never been 
equalled anywhere else. This circumstance, and 
the further fact that the death-rate was only one per 
cent. of the population, (which is fully one-half 
under the average of Scotland), marks the parish 
out as a first-rate field for the operations of insur- 
ance agents. 

Tue Kine or Prussta’s TitLEs.—The follow- 
ing is the list of titles which will henceforth, it is 
said, be borne by his Majesty the King of Prussia: 
William I., German Emperor, King of Prussia, 
Sovereign and Supreme Duke of Silesia and of the 
county of Glatz, Grand Duke of the Lower Rhine 





and Posen, Duke of Saxony, of Eugern, and of West- 
halia; at Gueldre, Magdebare, Ceri: Juliers 
Berg, Stettin, Pomerania, of Caltubes, and 
Wender, of Mecklenburg and Grossen; Burgrave 
of Nuremburg; Landgrave of Thuringia; Margrave 
of the U; and Lower Lusace; Prince of Orange 
of Neufchitel, and of Valengin; Prince of Rigen, 
erborn, Hal! t, Miinster, Minden, Cammin, 
Wenden, Schwerin, Ratzeburg, Moers, Eichsfeldt, 
and Erfurt ; Count of Hohenzollern; Count Prince 
of Henneburg; Count of Ruppin and of the Marche 
of Ravensburg, Hohenstein, Tecklenburg, Schwerin, 
por aay Sigmaringen and Wehringen, Pyrmont, Lord 
of the countries of Rostock, of Stargardt, Lauen- 
burg, Butow, Haigerloch, and Werstein. The 
Crown Prince, on ascending the throne, will add to 
the above titles that of honorary doctor of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. 
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SCIENCE. 


A CALIFORNIAN Srzam DitcHER.—A steam 
ditching machine now on exhibition in San Francisco 
is thus described :—‘‘ On a frame 41 feet long and 
12 feet wide, mounted on four wooden wheels, are 
placed a 23-horse power steam engine, the cutting 
apparatus, and the belts for raising and di ing 
the earth. There are four revolving knives for pul- 
verising the ground, 2 feet in width, and having on 
each side a blade for turning the sloping edge of 
the ditch. These can be raised or lowered as desired. 
The earth is thrown from them upon a gutta percha 
apron or belt, which elevates it to the rear of the 
machine, whence it is thrown off to the side of the 
ditch by a horizontal belt. The machineis claimed 
to be able to cut daily from 1 to 2 miles of ditch 44 
feet deep, 4 feet wide at the top, and 28 inches wide 
at the bottom, three workmen and an engineer 
being required torunit, The entire weight is about 
8 tons.’ 

New Batioons.—The Parisians are about to use 
Montgolfier balloons, inflated with hot air instead 
of gas, in order to economise the supply of coal. 
The hot-air balloon, says a French newspaper, has 
this advantage over the gas balloon, that it can re- 
main in the air without grounding for a period pro- 
portioned to the quantity of fuel it carries. ‘The 
* Balloon les Colonies,” the approaching departure 
of which is announced, will be able to remain thirty 
hours in the air for its voyage out. It will take in 
for the return voyage to Paris a supply of fuel suf- 
ficient to float it for a hundred hours, more than 
four whole days. Its return to Paris is, therefore, 

robable. In fact, the feasibility of carrying the 

ot-air balloon about in a cart or any other con- 
veyance allows the aéronaut to seek out the current 
of air favourable to his return in a radius of from 
ten to a hundred leagues from the spot at which he 
descended. Having, besides this,.the advantage of 
rising and falling without losing any of its ascend- 
ing power, the hot-air balloon can seek in the higher 
zones of the atmosphere a current, or combination 
of currents, likely to secure its return to Paris. 

A New Gun-carpiaGE.—We understand there 
is some idea of forming mitrailleuse camel batteries 
in India. ‘Lhe gun is to be mounted on and fired 
from the camel’s back, the latter kneeling down at 
the word “action.” At present this idea is not 
even in an experimental stage; but in all proba- 
bility such trials will be made. This reminds us of 
an amusing story connected with the Ordnance 
Select Committee. It was at one time proposed to 
fire mountain guns off the backs of mules that car- 
ried them. It was urged that this would obviate 
the necessity of dismounting the gun from the 
mule’s back and mounting it on its carriage; a 
mountain battery could thus come into action in far 
less time. This proposal was warmly taken up by 
the committee, who forthwith proceeded to test its 
feasibility. A mule or donkey was procured, anda 
small gun strapped firmly to a cradle resting on the 
packsaddle, so that the muzzle of the weapon 
pointed over the donkey’s tail. The animal, so the 
story goes, was then led into the marshes at Wool- 
wich, accompanied by the committee and several 
“big wigs’’ who were attracted by such a novel 
experiment. On arrival at the butt the gun was 
loaded, the donkey turned with his tail towards the 
earthen mound, and the usual preparations were 
made for firing by means of a lanyard and friction 
tube. Hereupon, however, one of the committee 
remarked that this mode of firing might possibl 
derange the aim by the jerk on pulling the ano 
A discussion followed, and it was finally arranged 
to fire the gun by a piece of slow-match tied to the 
vent. This was accordingly done, and the match 
duly ignited. Hitherto the donkey had taken rather 
a sleepy interest in the proceedings, but somehow 
the fizzing of the match on his back caused him 
first to prick up his ears, then to lay them back, and 
finally to begin to turn round. The committce were 
thunderstruck, and “* skedaddled ” in all directions ; 
the secretary threw himself flat on his face; there 





was a moment of agonising suspense, then—bang— 
the shot went ri ing away in one direction, 
while the retehed doakey tarned 6 complete pomaer’ 
sault in the other. 


DEYING OF WOOD. 


Dr. Harrie of Munich has recently made ex. 
periments on various kinds of woods. ® says 
trees generally contain, during the winter months, 
about an average of 50°7 per cent. of moisture; in 
March and April, about 46°9 percent.; in May, 
June, and July, about 48 per cent.; while up to the 
end of November the quantity of moisture increases 
but little. Air-dried wood (timber) contains from 
20 to 25 per cent. of water, and never less than 10 
ond cent. Wood which, by being artificially dried, 

been deprived of all moisture, is thereby entirely 
altered as jy owe its cohesive stre —it becomes 
brittle, and its elasticity and flexibility. 

In order to dry all kinds of yore | artificial 
own ang = these the po Pome Lip pe 

an y parties 
wood, the dying should be calieten chow » and the 
temperature to which the timber is submitted should 
be moderate to in with, and care should be taken 
not to eliminate all the water. 

Dr. Hartig enters into details on the best means 
of drying timber on a»large scale, and states that 
8 pieces of wood, such as are intended for 
iholently died. b wpe ty Ae os 

ciently dri i in » and 
then heated to 100. degrees. The sand acts in tho 
manner of an absorber of the moisture, as well as a 
diffuser of the heat. 








VERMICELLI AND MACARONI, 

Macaroni and vermicelli are articles of food 
originally, we believe, pare in Genoa, in Italy. 
The former is a dough of wheat flour and water, 
made into a pipe-like form, a little larger than tho 
barrel of a goose quill, and dried till it is hard 
The latter is a simple dough of wheat flour and 
water, or a mixture of flour, water, eggs, sugar, and 
saffron, made into threads, and dried like macaroni. 

The first step in the manufacture of these articles 
is the preparation of the dough, This is done in 
machines strongly resembling pug-mills for mixing 
clay for brickmaking. The tempering of the dough 
is not done by any particular formula, the variations 
in the quality of the flour used not permitting tho 
use of a particularly specified quantity of water. 
The tempering is a work of great nicety, as upon it 
depends the perfection of the subsequent processes. 

The dough taken from the mixers is put intoa 
press and compressed into cylinders about seven or 
eight inches in diameter and from twelve to four- 
teen inches in length. These dough cylinders have 
considerable consistency. They may be handled 
without detriment to their shape, which exactly fits 
the cylinders of powerful hydraulic — of pecu- 
liar construction. In these cylinders the dough 
is placed, and pressed through holes in former plates 
at the bottom of the cylinders. 

For macaroni, the holes in the former plates have 
each a plug which is supported from the inside, and 
which is{of sufficiently less dimensions than the hole 
to leave an annular space all around it. Through 

is ann space the dough issues in the form of 
long tubes, which are removed, cut into proper 
lengths, and placed on trays formed of cloth of 
loose texture, stretched on square frames of a con- 
venient size for handling. These trays are placed 
in frames in a darkened room, where they remain 
till the macaroni is fully dried. 

Vermicelli goes through the same operations a3 
macaroni, until it reaches the hydraulic presses. 
In these presses the former plates used for vermi- 
celli are made with concentric groups of holes, each 

up containing about forty-eight holes, and each 
ole Ning about one-tenth of an inch in diameter. 
When the pressureis applied the doughissues through 
these holes in threads resembling catgut in appear- 
ance almost exactly. The pressure to which itis 
submitted causes it to become heated ; and to cool 
it and partially dry it, a blast of cold air is made to 
play directly upon it, a fan blower being used for 
this purpose. The operation is completed by cutting 
the bundles of forty-eight threads into proper 
lengths, twisting the lengths up into graceful coils, 
drying, and packing. 








THE PHENOMENA OF DEATH BY DROWNING AND 
Co~p.—The phenomena of death by. deowning and 
cold formed the subject of Dr. Ri son’s exper! 
mental and practical lecture recently. He showed, 
amongst other experiments, that fish which would be 

resumed to be dead from what he called “ glaci 

eath” were easily recoverable, His view as to the 
suddenness of the collapse of the body in water at 
freezing-point is that the exhaustion follows 02 
peripheral nervous shock, due to the cold, and 
quick succeeding exhaustion of the nervous centres. 
Thus the temperature of the brain was reduced 0 
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56 degrees F. in an animal drowned in freezing 
water, while the temperature of the chest and ab- 
demen was at 79 degrees F. Death from drowning 
ander ice is, Dr. Richardson states, one of the most 
rapid of deaths, and is completed, he believes, with 
so quick an extinction of consciousness as to be 
actually painless. The heart retains its power of 
action, the blood remains fluid, and the muscles 
keep up their irritability for a jong time after ap- 
parent dissolution; and so favourable are all the 
conditions for renewal of living action, even for two 
hours, that a considerable advance in the practice 
of resuscitation must follow upon further careful 
and laborious experimental research. 


TRESSILIAN COURT 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” Sc $c. 
—_>_—_. 
CHAPTER V. 

For some minutes Jasper Lowder remained out- 
eide the humble cottage of the Sicilian fisherman, 
cooling his fevered brain in the chill night air. The 
wind still blew in fitful gusts, although its force was 
spent, and the waves still beat against the rocks with 
a fretful roar, as if trying to burst their bounds. 
But Lowder heard neither wind nor wave. The 
storm that raged within him absorbed his every 
faculty. 

It seemed, indeed, as if his good and his bad angel 
were fighting within him for supremacy. 

He paced the rocks under the dun sky, turning his 
pale face upwards. Although he had told himself 
that “the die was cast” and his resolve taken, yet 
even now he felt a temptation to turn back from the 
thorny path of sin into which his feet had strayed. 

His life had had its shadows and its errors, but 
those errors were light compared to the sin he now 
contemplated. He was selfish—intensely so—un- 
scrupulous, audacious; but as yet he had shrunk 
from crime as from a er’s point. 

“One would think I was about to commit a mur- 
der,” he said, with a forced laugh, as he moved rest- 
lessly to and fro, ‘ Whereas I should be doing only 
a good and charitable act. Poor Guy is an idiot, 
without possibility of recovery. Can I take this 
wretched wreck of the noble, spirited, handsome 
fellow back to England, and give him up to his father 
and this pretty golden-haired Blanche? Would they 
not rather see him dead than an idiot? A thousand 
times yes! It would be a mercy to spare them this 
ewful anguish !” 

He took two or three restless turns, his features 
working convulsively. 

“As for poor Guy,” he resumed, “he would be as 
happy in one place as another. If I were to leave 
bim here among these fisher people, they would be 
good to him, and no one would ever find him. Of 
course, if my own father, this mysterious ‘ Devereux’ 
whose name was on my grandmother’s dying lips, 
had owned and provided for me, I should look at the 
matter differently. But disowned by my parent, 
iguorant of his name or rank, unable to prove my 
mother’s marriage, I am obliged to live by my wits. 
It seems as if fate herself had opened this path to 
me. I look like Guy, so much so that these people 
—every one we have met during the past year— 
have taken us to be brothers. He had a dangerous 
illness once in Germany, which he informed his fa- 
ther had greatly changed his looks. He has been 
absent from home for five years—the five most im- 
portant years, when face, form, and even expression 
change, in the transition from boyhood to manhood. 
as — - confidant, and know all his affairs. 

urely I cou myself off to the unsuspectin 
country Restor? amon nis oe 2” eed 

He wiped his damp brows with an unsteady hand. 

“Then,” he continued, in a half whisper, “1 should 
leap at once from poverty to wealth. If I tell the 
truth, and take home this wreck to his friends, I am 
thrown again upon my own exertions. And I hate 
work. I hate the anxieties and toils of my former 
Precarious existence. I can never go back to it 
again, Guy can never provide for me. All that is 
past. It would be a fine thing for me, a poor, name- 
less waif, to step into a handsome home, a stately in- 
heritance, affection, and all that, I whose life has 
been so dreary! My father wronged me. Why should 
I not visit the wrong upon others ?” 

His whisper became fierce and passionate as he 
asked this question. 

“I told Guy last night that I had no ties in the 
world,” he thought, after a restless pause, and his 
face changed. “I have no ties I cannot cut. But 
there is one—if things had turned out differently-———” 
and his thoughts grew incoherent. “Poor girl! 
She must think me dead in this storm. I cannot 
uiave her dogging me, or suspecting the truth. She 
3 the only one in the world who could unmask me, 
ud what she might do in @ fit of jealousy I cannot 





tell. 
past.” 

A brief further struggle, and his irrevocable re- 
solve was taken. Whatever might be the conse- 
quences, he would personate Guy ‘I'ressilian. 

Hardening his features and his soul, he turned and 
abruptly entered tho dwelling. 

Doctor Spezzo wasin the act of taking his leave. 

“TI will call in the morning, signore,” said the phy- 
sician, addressing Lowder. “You may rely upon it 
that I will soon heal your friend’s wound. As to his 
mind, that isirrevocably gone.” 

“There is no possibility of mistake in this con- 
clusion ?” questioned Lowder, 

* None whatever. I could explain the injury to 
you at length, but the fact remains the same. The 
brain of this young man has received a fatal injury. 
I have given him an opiate, and he will sleep well 
to-night. I advise you also, signore, to seek repose. 
You are quite white and haggard. Permit me to 
wish you a good evening.” 

He bowed courteously, and departed. 

Lowder was left alone with the Vicinis and their 
kinsman Palestro, the Palermo scrivener. 

The latter, interested in the new inmates of the 
cottage, had accepted an invitation to remain till 
morning, and to lodge in the loft over the kitchen. 

“Tf the signore would sleep with his poor 
friend———” suggested Mrs. Vicini, hesitatingly. “ In 
truth, we are poorly fitted for beds.” 

* Certainly, I will sleep with my friend,” replied 
Lowder. “You look tired, signora, and I will go to 
bed at once. You have been very kind to me, and I 
shall not forget it. Good-night.” 

He took up a candle and went into the inner room, 
where Guy was are | sleeping. He closed the 
door opening into the living-room, set down his 
candle on a shelf, and waited until he had heard 
the Vicinis aud Palestro climb up into the small loft, 

Theu he softly approached the bedside and sat 
down upon it, staring intently upon the face of the 
sleeping invalid. 

How afew hours had changed it! Three hours 
earlier it had been gay, bright, glowing with intellect 
and happiness. Now it was deadly pale, and had a 
pinched look, and even in sleep it wore a vacant ex- 
pression, showing that the mind was dethroned. 

Lowder’s lips quivered. He lifted the poor, ban- 
daged head in his arms, and called, softly: 

“Guy! Guy!”; 

But the invalid, steeped in slumber, did not stir, 
nor respond to the agouised whisper, 

For hours Lowder sat there, as silent and motion- 
less as Guy. The candle burned out, and the room 
was shrouded in darkness. But Lowder did not 
close his eyes once in sleep, He stared unblinkingly 
into the gloom, hour after hour, thinking strange 
thoughts, and weaving strange plans, and all the 
while the head of his friend lay against his arm— 
almost against his heart! 

The wind died out entirely, and at last the pale 
dawn stole into the little chamber. The day advanced. 
Sounds of active labour were heard in the kitchen, 
but still Lowder did not stir, 

He was aroused at last by a slight sound at the 
window. Looking up, he beheld a face pressed 
against the pane—the face of Palestro! 

The face disappeared as Lowder recognised it. 

A shadow of apprehension crossed the usurper’s 
countenance—a feeling of uneasiness gathered at his 
heart, 

“The man seems suspicious!” he muttered. “ He 
may prove dangerous. I must see to him!” 

He arose and went to the window. Palestro had 
disappeared. 

Hastily arranging his attire, Lowder went out into 
the outer room. The Vicinis were there, the house- 
wife engaged in preparing breakfast. Lowder greeted 
them warmly, and, changing his intention of seeking 
the serivener, sat down in a chair at the corner of the 
hearth near his host. 

“ How is the pocr young Inglese, signore ?” asked 
the fisherman, with respectful sympathy. 

“ He bas not awakened yet,” returned Lowder. 
“ He seems about the same, poor fellow! This Doctor 
Spezzo seems to be an able man.” 

* He is a most learned man,” declared Mrs. Vicini, 
warmly. “He is sent for from all parts of Sicily, in 
cases requiring skill. He has the most extravagant 
fees, yet he is so kind that he will attend the poor 
for nothing. When ‘lomaso had the rheumatism a 
year ago, the good doctor cured him, and would take 
no pay; but Tomaso never forgets to send his finest 
fish to his :preserver, and we pray for him every 
night. Oh, he is a great maa!” 

“T wish I might have the benefit of his skill for my 
poor friend!” sighed Lowder, artfully. “Indeed, I 
don’t see how I am tomove the poor fellow, or charge 
myself with his welfare. Iam the only son and heir 
of a rich English baronet, whom I have not seen for 
five years. The day before yesterday I received a 


I must turn my back upon her, as on all my 





summons from my father to return to England. Tf! 
was on my way home when this terrible accident oc- 
curred. My father anxiously awaits my coming, but 
my affection for my friend threetens to keep me 
here!” 

a is a sad case,” said Mrs. Vicini, sympatheti- 
cally. 

“ Yes—the more so that he has no friends. He is 
an orphan and alone. Some employers would send 
him in his present plight to a charitable institution 
of some sort, but my affection for him would not 
allow me to do that. Nor can I encumber myself 
with him. Have you children?” 

“ None living,” answered the fisherman, sighing. 

“Your household is small. You seem poor, yet 
with tastes above your means,” and Lowder glanced 
at the few cheap plaster-casts about the room. “ Why 
would you not undertake the charge of Lowder? If 
you will consent to do so,I will pay you for your 
services the sum of twenty francs per week. I will 
provide also for his medical expenses and his cloth- 
ing. If you decline to assume the care of him, per- 
haps you can recommend some friend.” 

he Jast sentence decided Mrs, Vicini, if the pre- 
ceding ones did not. 

“ Twenty francs a week!’’ she muttered. “It isa 
little fortune. Twenty francs to take care of the poor 
handsome young Inglese! It is a fine chance for me. 
I will do it.” 

She made knowa her acceptance of Lowder’s offer 
and terms with great apparent eagerness. 

“ Yes, we will take good care of the poor Inglese,” 
said Tomaso, beginning to feel like a man of fortune. 
“* He shall have every care and attention that we can 
give. Teresa has always been longing for children, 
or some one to protect and care for. We have no near 
neighbours, and she is much alone when I am on the 
sea. The young Inglese will be company for her. 
She can be mother and sister to the poor lad.” 

“It is a bargain then,” said Lowder, looking re- 
lieved, ‘But one thing must be understood. How 
far are you from Palermo ?” 

“ Six miles, signore.” 

“Do travellers often come this way ?” 

“ Never, signore.” 

“T would not wish to expose my poor friend’s in- 
firmity to any of our countrymen,” remarked Low- 
der. “‘ The English have not the delicacy of feeling 
which characterises the Italians. Lowder might, 
therefore, be annoyed, perhaps molested by some of 
our inquisitive countrypeople. Besides, I have hopes 
of his ultimate restoration. For his own good, I de- 
sire him to be kept in seclusion. He must not be al- 
lowed to go to Palermo at any time. He must be kept 
in quiet retirement.” 

“T understand, signore,” said Mrs. Vicini ; “I will 
implicitly obey your suggestions.” 

“T will leave my address with you, and you must 
write to me if any change take place in his mental 
condition, or if he grow physically worse,’’ said Low- 
der. “It only remains to make my first payment 
upon account.” 

He took from his pockets—the pockets of Vicini's 
garment, which he had douned the previous evening 
—Guy Tressilian’s pocket-book. 

It was square, of green Russia leather, bound in 
brass. It was well stuffed out with bank-notes, gold, 
and circular letters of credit, the whole amounting 
to a considerable sum. 

The gold was in French money, which is current 
everywhere on the Continent and among the adja- 
cent islands. 

Lowder counted out five Napoleons, which he 
placed in the hands of Mrs. Viciui. 

“That is the payment for the first four weeks,” 
he explained. “ Here are three more Napoleous to 
buy clothing for your charge. And here are five 
more to recompense the good doctor. Should any 
change remain, you are welcome to it.” 

Mrs. Vicini counted the money, and deposited it 
in the pocket of her dress, 

A few mioutes’ further conversation sufficed to 
complete the business arrangements, and Lowder 
then took his own clothing, now dried, and went 
into the bedroom. Here he changed his garments. 

He had finished, and was in the act of securing 
the chain of Guy’s watch to his waistcoat whon a 
rustling of the bedclothes startled him. Looking ug 
he encountered the gaze of Guy Tressilian. 

As he met the glances of Guy’s sunny eyes the 
heart of the adventurer seemed for a moment to 
stand still. It seemed to him that the baronet’s son 
was looking at him with recognition. 

He turned faint and sick with an awful terror. 
Then he forced himself to approach the bed, his legs 
trembling beneath him, He gained the bedside, and 
clutched tightly at the tall bed-post. 

“Guy, Guy!” he whispered, slrilly. 
know me, old fellow ?” 

Guy smiled up into his face—a smile so vacant as 
to make an angel weep. 


“Do you 
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“Speak to me, Guy!” said the adventurer, bend- 
ing over him. “In Heaven’s name, relieve my 
anxiety!” 

A change passed over Tressilian’s face—a look 
gad, woeful, pitiful. 

“Who are you?” he murmured, feebly. “ Why do 
you disturb me? I do not want to talk!” 

A sudden sinister joy flamed up into Lowder’s face. 
Yet he persisted in his inquiries. 

“ What is your name?” he demanded. 
me your name!” 

Tressilian looked troubled, anxious, puzzled. Then 
a melancholy expression mantled his face, and he 
said : 

“Name? I have no name. 
you are! I want to be alone!” 

He turned his back upon Lowder, who, all aglow 
with. his evil joy, turned towards the door. Yet 
when he emerged into the outer room he was very 
sorrowl[ul in seeming. 

The breakfast was ready and in waiting. Palestro 
had been summoned, and was in the room. At Low- 
der’s entrance the party sat down at the table, he 
among the rest. 

Feverish with excitement, he ate but little, and 
while the others were concluding their repast, he 
sauntered out of doors. 

The day was bright and charming, The cottage 
of the Vicinis, standing upon a high bluff, a mile or 
more from the Cape di Gallo, commanded a fine view 
of the blue Mediterranean, and its situation was 
lonely enough, no other habitation being near. Low- 
der thought exultingly that in this spot Guy Tres- 
siligu would be as much buried as under the soil. 

He was thinking thus and straining his eyes to 
distinguish a group of cottages among the trees a 
full mile or more away, when Palestro came out and 
joined him. 

“Tt’s pleasant after the storm, signore,” remarked 
the scrivener, with a careless glance at the glittering 
Gea. 

“ Very pleasant.” 

“Vicini tells me you leave to-day, signore,” said 
Palestro, turning his glance upon Lowder. 

“ Yes, I go to Palermo within the hour. I sail for 
Marseilles by the steamer which leaves Palermo at 
noon. It was to catch this steamer that my friend 
and I came on from Sardinia.” 

“Ah!” said the scrivener, with a sigh. “ Life is 
a strange thing! You two, so much alike, set out 
together from Sardinia full of life and hope. But one 
is struck down on the way—the poor unfortunate! 
It might make a melancholy text for our good priest. 
Vicini says you will ‘eave the poor demented here.” 

“Yes. He—he is nothing tome. I cannot bur- 
den myself with him.” 

“Yes; ah, yes, he is nothing to you! But you will 
pay well for the care of him? You would like to hear 
of him sometimes? The Vicinis are without educa- 
tion. They cannot write.” ; 

“Tt is easy to see that you are their superior, Sig- 
nore Palestro,” said Lowder, willing to flatter the 
scrivener, and a little uneasy lest the fellow should 
become cognisant of his guilty secret. “ I should like 
well to become friends with you.” 

“Tam always open to a certain sort of friendship, 
signore,”’ said the scrivener. 

Lowder looked at the scrivener with keen atten- 
tiveness. The narrow, retreating forehead, the ferret 
eyes, glittering like newly polished steel, the ill- 
shaped head, and, more than all, the expression of 
cunning, shrewdness and suspicion—for Palestro was 
always suspicious—declared to the young Englishman 
that in the scrivever he would find a safe ally. 

“ Are you poor ?”’ asked Lowder, abruptly. 

Palestro showed his white teeth in a grin. 

“ Yes, I am poor,” he answered. “The world has 
not been kind to me. Writing letters for the labour- 
ing class and the uneducated does not pay well. Now 
and then I get a bit of copying or engrossing to do, 
but on the whole I bave much leisure and little 


“ Only tell 


Leave me, whoever 


money 

Lowder reflected. He desired to be kept informed 
of every change in Guy’s mental or physical condi- 
tion, and it would be as well, perhaps, to attach this 
man to his interests. ’ 

“ I suppose a hundred francs would be quitea sum 

you, Signore Palestro?” 

The scrivener’s eyes sparkled. 

“A great sum!” he ejaculated. “I haven’t seena 
hundred francs at one time and in my own hand for 
years!” 

“Then what would you say to five hundred francs? 
I will give you that sum yearly, on condition that 
you keep me well informed of Lowder’s progress, 
write me particularly of any improvement or change 
of any sort in him—in short, write me all the news 
concerning him, even to the most minute.” 

The scrivener accepted the offer with eagerness, 
his claw-like fingers actually working with nervous 
@nxiety to clutch the promised pay. 





“T will give you one hundred francs down,” said 
Lowder, “to bind our bargain.” 

He counted out five Napoleons, dropping them into 
Palestro’s hands, 

“ You will find me the most faithful of correspon- 
dents,” cried the scrivener, delightedly. “The poor 
demented shall not sigh or moan, but I will write 
it to you. And if, by any chance, or Providence, the 
poor lad should get back his reason, you shall know 
it almost as soon as he!” 

A change, strange and almost indescribable, passed 
swiftly over Lowder’s face. 

“He will not recover!” he said, harshly, half 
fiercely. “The doctor said his recovery was impos- 
sible.” 

The scrivener arched his ragged brows, and drew 
a long breath. Thena strange gleam shot into his 
eyes. 
“« Ah!” he said, and his tone thrilled Lowder with 
the disagreeable conviction that in his unguardedness 
he had made a serious mistake. “The great signore 
does not wish the poor companion to recover his 
reason, then? The poor demented is perhaps the 
signore’s brother, after all, who stands between the 
signore and an inheritance !” 

This theory, conceived by the Italian some hours 
earlier, seemed to receive confirmation in Lowder’s 
start, his sudden pallor, and the frightened look in 
his eyes. 

“T tell you No!” he muttered, in a voice that 
trembled in spite of himself, 

“ Pardon, signore, but the poor scrivener has eyes. 
The resemblance is so wonderful, and the siguore’s 
agitation is so great! But Iam no informer, no 
tattler. The secret shall be buried in Palestro’s 
breast, if the great Inglese signore will but pay me 
my price. I will be the signore’s ally, his friend, 
his right hand. I have no scruples. The signore 
will have but to conceive in his noble brain his 
plans, and Palestro will carry them out!” 

Lowder inwardly cursed himself for his self-be- 
trayal. But all his protestations could not do away 
with the impression Palestro had received, and all 
that remained was to bind the man to his interests, 

“How much money do you want?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

“ Only a little, noble and generous signore,” re- 
plied the scrivener, rabbing his hands together. 
** Poor as I am, I have luxurious tastes. I like a fine 
cigar, a bottle of French wine, gentlemanly clothing. 
These till now have been unattainable. Give me 
these, signore, and I will be your servant, your dog. 
You have but to say the word,” and his voice sank 
toa whisper, “and our poor demented will drop off 
jike an over-ripe fruit!” 

Lowder comprebended his deadly meaning. He 
would have put on a show of indignation, and sharply 
rebuked the scrivener for his daring suggestion, but, 
actor as he was, he felt that he could not deceive Pa- 
lestro. 

“How much money wonld it take to gratify your 
luxurious tastes ?” he asked, also in a whisper. 

“Three thousand frances! Only a hundred and 
twenty pounds of your English money a year. For 
that I will sell myself to you, siguore, body and soul ! 
For that sum 1 will undertake that the demented 


brother shall never return to England!” 
The two men looked fora moment full in each 


other's eyes. Then Lowder said: 

“It is a bargain. Remember I have bonght you, 
‘body and soul,’ Palestro. You are to do my will, 
whatever it may be. Evenif it is what you have 
sugg:sted. I will pay you your salary quarterly in 
drafts, which I will send to your order, or possibly 
in bank-notes, to avoid exciting curiosity and in- 
quiry. I will complete the payment of your first 
quarter now.” 

He hastened to do so. 

As the gold coins shimmered and glittered in Pa- 
lestro’s hands, in the morning sunlight, the scriven +r 
cried, with earnestness and emphasis: 

“ Remember, siznore, the life of our poor demented 
hangs on your slightest word. I am no Italian bravo, 
but I should not fear to let the life out of a helpless, 
witless lad, who would be better dead than living. 
I will write you weekly. How shall I address you, 
signore ?” 

Lowder did not care to place himself too much in 
this man’s power. Therefore he answered, aiter a 
minute's thought : 

““ Address me as John Harroville, at Gloucester, 
England.” 

The scrivener wrote down the address, adding : 

“That is not the high-sounding name the signore 
gave last evening.” 

“No; but it is safer for our correspondence.” 

The two conversed further in whispers, coming to 
® complete understanding upon the basis already 
established. They separated at last, mutually 
pleased. 

“] bave now guarded against every possibility of 





danger!” thought Lowder, exultantly. “ Heneeforth 
I need have no fears!” 

He went into the cottage, meeting Vicini at the 
threshold. 

“I have a boat, signore,” said the fisherman. “J 
will convey you to Palermo.” 

“Let us be off at once, then,” said Lowder. 
“] will take a last look at my friend, and we wih 

0.” 
P He went into the bedroom. Guy was awake, and 
looked up at him with a sad, hopeless expressi 
pitiful to see. He was “melancholy mad.” 

“ Good-bye, old fellow,” said Lowder, taking in his 
the white, limp hand—* good-bye!” 

Guy did not answer, but withdrew his hand in a 
vacant surprise. 

“Leave me!” he muttered. “I want to be 
alone.” 

Lowder turned and went out, with a deathly pale 
face. In the outer room he encountered Mrs. Vicini, 
whom he thanked warmly for her kindness, shaking 
hands with her. 

hen he followed Vicini and Palestro over the 
rocks down toa little cove, where a small fishing 
vessel lay anchored. The three climbed into the 
vessel, Vicini raised the sail, aud they set out for 
Palermo. 

An hour later, the wind not being specially favour- 
able, they entered the Bay of Palermo, making their 
way to a convenient wharf. 

Bidding adieu to his Sicilian friends, Lowder went 
directly to the offiee of the steamer, procured passage 
under the name of Gay Tressilian, and hastened on 
board to select his state-room. 

At noon precisely the steamer moved out of the 
Bay of Palermo, and Jasper Lowder was on his way 
to England, by way of Marseilles, in the character of 
the baronet’s son. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Upon the Sicilian coast, some four miles north of 
Palermo, and about two miles distant from the 
humble cottage of Tomaso Viciui, thefe stands a 
beautiful littie villa, known in the neighbourhood as 
the Villa Bella Vesta, from the beautiful view it 
commands of the shining sea. 

It stands almost in the shadow of Mount Pelle- 
grino, upon a fertile sunny slope descending to the 
water. Itis of the Italian style of architecture, and 
fronts thesea. At one side of ‘it, and also in its rear, 
isathrifty orange grove. At the other side is a 
grove of almends, through the midst of which 
winds @ carriage drive which connects with the main 
road, a view of which is cut off from the villa by the 
trees, 

This dwelling was the property of a wealthy 

Roman gentleman, who had been exiled from the 
Papal dominions for his republican sentiments. He 
had come to Sicily, had bought the lovely little 
slope near Mondello, and had built his villa, expect- 
ing to remain on the island for the remainder of his 
days. ‘ 
Tie had remained but ten years, however, when, 
by influence of noble connexions, the pruscription 
against him was aunulled, and he was allowed to re- 
turn to Rome with his family. 

Heavailed himself of the permission, and offered 
the pretty villa for sale, As it found no purchasers 
at the high price put upon it, its owner suffered it te 
be let furnished by his agent to such foreigners as 
were willing to pay liberally for its use. It had 
been thus let for two seasons to English families, 
and happening to be now untenanted, it had been 
promptly taken for the winter by Olla Rymple’s 
guardiau, Mr. Devereux Gower. 

The sunset glow was yet lingering in the eky when 
the fiacre, containing Mr. Gower, his beautiful ward, 
and Mrs. Popley, and bearing on its top Jim Popley, 
and Krigger, Mr. Gower’s valet, and the driver, 
turned from the main road into the almond grove, 
on its way to the villa. 

Oila was leaning back ina corner of the vehicle, 
her pure, proud face full of an infinite sadnegs, and » 
shadow of apprehension in her midnight eyes. 

“ This is a lonely spot!” she murmured. 

“Tt is lonely,” assente! Mr. Gower, whose ele- 
gant figure was half reclining on the opposite seat. 
“I suppose its owner prided himself on its seclusion. 
He probably did not want any miserable cabins with- 
in view .of his windows. You cannot deny, Olla, 
that the place is beautiful. I hope you will like it, 
as it is to be our home for the winter, And this 
really seems like coming home. Our household is all 
formed, our servants already in their places, our 
luggage in. our rooms, and in an hour from now you 
and I will be sitting down to dinner at our own 
table, I have had an eye, in all my pre 
for your comfort, Olla.” 

The almond grove was by this time traversed, 
and the fisere came out upon « well-kept terrace, 
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one of a series of three, intervening between the villa 
and the sea. 

Following the drive, the vehicle presently drew up 
before a carriage porch at one side of the dwelling, 
and Mr. Gower opened the door and made his egress. 
Then he gave his hand to Olla, who, pushing it 
aside, lightly sprang out upon the carriage block. 

Mrs. Popley followed her young mistress, but with 
some little difficulty. 

Mr. Gower conducted his spirited young ward 
along a covered marble colonnade, a charming pro- 
menade in the wet season, to the principal entrance 
of the villa. The wide door was ajar, and they en- 
tered, finding themselves in the main hall. 

This was a long and wide apartment, with a mo- 
saic floor, spotlessly clean and finely polished. On 
one side of this hall were rooms looking to the sea ; 
upon the other were rooms looking into the recesses 
of the orange grove, where litfle bowers, canopied 
seats, and artificial fountains added their charms to 
the beautiful scene, 

Mr. Gower opened @ door at his right, and ushered 
his young ward into a parlour, divided from the 
drawing-rooms by arches, from which silken curtains 
drooped in heavy folds, and were looped away by 
massive gilt cords and tassels, 

Mrs, Popley kept close to her young mistress as 
if fearful of losing her, 

“It’s like @ nobleman’s honge!” the good woman 
muttered, surveying the tinted walls, the mosaic 
floor, the plate-glass windows, the luxurious furni- 
ture. “I expected to find the place a prison !” 

The look of relief on Olla’s face showed that she 
had had the same expectation. 

Mr. Gower smiled, 

“My dear,” he said, “as you are the nominal mis- 
tress of the establishment, and as I desire in all things 
to enhance your dignity, I will summon up the ser- 
vants and introduce you to them. Of course, under 
the circumstances, we shall not live as grandly as at 
Oakshaw, our English home,.and we shall not want 
a large staff of servants. I have, in fact, engaged 
but three—a French man cook and a Sicilian woman 
as liu ekeeper, housemaid and so forth; and a coach- 
man, who is.a'so a native. Mrs. Popley will attend 
to your room, and serve as your maid. Her son will 
also attend upon you. My man Krigger will be 
butler, steward, and general factotum.” 

He moved towards the bell-pull, but Olla made a 
little gesture of dissent. 

“It is not necessary to bring wp your cook and 
housekeeper and coachman to introduee to one who 
is only * nominally’ mistress,” she said, her red lip 
curling. “I prefer to make their acquaintance in 
the ordinary course of events. I would like to go 
up to my own room at once.” 

“You shall do so,” said Mr. Gower, politely. 

At this juncture he caught sight of his valet in the 
hall. He went to the door and ordered him to send 
up the housekeeper, 

Krigger vanished on his errand, and presently the 
housekeeper made her appearance, 

She was an elderly woman, with a withered 
Italian face, and sharp black eyes. At sight of her 
Olla conceived an aversion for her. She knew then, 
as well as she knew afterwards, that the housek 
had been won to Gower’s interests, and was to add 
to her duties of housekeeper those of spy and in- 
former, 

“ Miss Rymple,” said Mr. Gower, “this person is 
our housekeeper, and will look to you for directions. 
Her name is—is——” 

“Call me Melita,” said the housekeeper, as her 
employer hesitated, searching his memory. “ Miss 
Rymple’s comfort will be my first consideration.” 

“'Then show me to my room,” said Olla, quietly. 

The housekeeper glanced at Mr. Gower, and si- 
lently led the way out into the hall, Olla and her old 
attendant following. 

Turning into a staircase ball, at right angles with 
the main corridor, Melita conducted the young lady 
upstairs to a suite of rooms facing the sea. 

‘‘These are your apartments, Miss Rymple,” she 
said, briefly. “Your luggage is in your dressing- 
room. Dinner will be on the table in an hour.” 

She withdrew, and Mrs. Popley secured the door 
behind her. 

“ This is nota bad place, afterall, Miss Olla,”’ said 
the old woman, cheerfully. ‘ Perhaps Mr. Gower is 
Sincere, and’las given up his project of marrying 
you. If he does not resume his persecutions, this 
would be @ nice place to spend the winter in.” 

Olla swept a. glance about her. 

The walls were delicately tinted here, as in the 
ya below. Theroom was fitted upas a boudoir. 

here was a velvet carpet on the floor, lace curtains 
at the balconied windows, pictures on the walls. 
Yielding chairs and soft couches, inlafi cabinets, 
Turkish ottomans, gave the pretty apartment an air 
of luxury. 


“The place is well enough,” said Ola. “But it 





lacks one essential to make it perfect in my eyes. 
That essential is liberty. Iam afraid itis only a 
gilded prison, Popley!” 

“ The dressing-room and bed-chamber are equally 
fine,” remarked Mrs. Popley as she passed into the 
adjoining room. “It must bea rich man who owns 
this house. And there is a bath-room, Miss Olla, and 
beyond that is a smaller bedroom intended for me. I 
am glad I am not to be separated from you.” 

“My guardian wonld not dare to separate you 
from me!” said Olla, with a sudden stormy look in 
her eyes. 

“He dare do anything, I sometimes think,’’ said 
Mrs. Popley, sighing. “ He’s shown himself a very 
tiger already. He did in Naples, you know, which is 
the reason we ran away from him. But you must get 
ready for dinner, Miss Olla. You know how parti- 
cular Mr. Gower is about dress and ceremony, and 
all that.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Olla, tossing off her pretty 
brown hat and her sealskin jacket. ‘He lives. for 
show and wealth, He is a second Lord Chesterfield 
in his love of etiquette. If 1 were to go down to 
dinner in this travelling dress, it would shock him 
more than if I were to go in pufliug a cigarette! But 
as my life, until 1 attain my majurity,” she added, 
bitterly, “ must be spent in endeavouring tokeep on 
the right side of him, 1 may as well regard his weak- 
nesses, aud conform to them.” 

Mrs. Popley, removing her own wrappings, set to 
work to unpack a dinner dress for her lady, 
while Olla leaned against the window and looked out 
upon the sea, 

“What colour will you have, Miss Olla?” the good 
woman presently asked, iu perplexity. “Here’s a 
crimson silk, a blue one, a——” 

“ Get me a black dress,” interposed her young mis- 
tress, with a reckless little langh. “I am in the 
humour for wearing that cheerful colour !” 

Mrs. Popley obeyed, bringing to the light a robe 
of black grenadine. In this Olla was arrayed, a 
broad yellow sash and gold necklace and ear-drops 
relieving the sombreness of her attire. 

She looked like a young princess when her toilette 
was concluded, her white neck a. marble 
through the single thickness of grenadine covering 
it, and her flowing sleeves falling away from her 
exquisitely moulded arms. Her jetty hair, its waves 
and kinks more obstinate than ever, was carefully 
braided, and a small gold-coloured bow nestled some- 
where in the dusky tresses above herforehead. Her 
proud, pure, haughty little face was pale, and her 
black eyes had a mutinous look in them that added 
to their depth and brilliancy. A passionate re- 
bellion was expressed in all her dainty, lovely fea- 
tures. 

She smiled a little as she surveyed her reflection 
in the glass. 

“1 shall have to school my face,” she said, “ be- 
fore I can godown to my guardian. It is hard to be 
compelled to dissemble, or hide my real feelings, 
through fear of him.” 

“ One of these days you will be free, Miss Olla,” 
said the old woman, bopefully. ‘ We wust manage 
to hold ont till then, If Mr. Gower proceeds to ex- 
tremities again, we must try flight again, Only we 
must not lose our courage. When that goes, all is 
gone,” 

The girl looked out of the window drearily. 

She was still standing there when a knock sounded 
on the door of her boudoir, and Jim Popley’s voice 
was heard announcing that dinner waited. 

Olla descended to the drawing-room, where her 
guardian waited for her. He gave her his arm, and 
condacted her across the wide hall to a long, de- 
lizhtfal dining apartment, whose French windows 
looked into the orange grove. 

Olla was escorted to the head of the table, a small 
oval affair, aud Mr. Gower took his seat at the foot. 
Krigger officiated as butler and waiter. Mr. Gower 
made an effort to carry on a conversation, but bis 
ward was in a silent mood, and he also, after a little, 
became silent. 

After he had brought on the dessert, Krigger, in 
compliance with a gesture from his master, retired. 

Olla sipped her black coffee, and trifled with her 
fresh fig and a bnnch of grapes, and her guardian, 
watching her, felt a new impulse to his love for her. 
His face flushed, and a warmer glow came into his 


eyes. 

“I believe I did not tell youthat I am negotiating 
for « pair of horses and a carriage,” he observed. 
“ You see how solicitous I am for your comfort, Olla. 
I have no wish to obstruct your movements. There 
are a few tolerable drives. The road to Palermo is 
the finest. You can drive daily. There are also 
romantic walks in the neighbourhood. ‘You can 
draw well, and will find food for your pencil for 


‘months to come. You can indulge in your artist 


tastes here to good advantage. But be sure not to 
go out unattended There are lawless people-every- 





where, and you might possibly at some time en- 
counter some of them, Let Mrs. Popley accompany 
you, and also her son.” 

Olla looked at her guardian with a brightening eye. 
His words sounded as if he really meant to allow 
her her liberty. 

Mr. Gower misinterpreted her change of expres- 
sion. He believed that she was considering anew 
the idea of escape. 

“Of course,” he added, “I shall take every pre~ 
caution for your safety. Popley must not only go 
with you, but Krigger shall also aitend you.” 

“Asaspy?” demanded Olla. “Then 1 am really 
a prisoner here ?” 

“You are mistress here, Olla, but of course I shall 
provide against any possibility of further escapades. 
The coachman and the housekeeper and the cook are 
all in my interests. You cannot bribe them. 1 shall 
not persecute you, but I want you to realise that I 
am master here. And also that escape is impossible.” 

He arose, gave her his arm, and conducted hey 
back to the drawing-room. 

(Io be continued.) 


Repwines have been seen in London. Their pre- 
sence indicates an exceptionally hard winter. 

lr is said in Ireland that the Prince of Wales has 
decided to visit the sister isle this year. His Roya} 
— will be accompanied by the Duke of Cam- 

ridge. 

lr is expected that Her Majesty will come to 
Buckingham Palace on the 7th of February to open 
Parliament, and that after the ceremony the Queen 
will return to Osborne, where Her Majesty will re- 
main till the 20th of gS ya f 

WE hear from New York of a new arrangement b 
the post-office. The pillar-boxes are connected with 
@ pneumatic tube that runs round the city to the 
general receiving-house. As the letters are dropped 
into the box they are blown along the tube at the 
rate of 65 miles an hour. 

A PROCLAMATION orders the issne from the mint. 
of a number of a of the following design :— 
On the obverse side Queen’s effigy, with the in- 
acription “ Victoria D. G. Britanniar.: Reg. : F..D.”; 
and for the reverse the image of St. George, armed, 
sitting on horseback, and attacking the dragon 
with a sword, his spear having been broken in the 
encounter. Each coin i@ to bear the date of the 
year, and to have agraining on theedge. A second 
proclamation gives currency to gold coins made-at 
the branch mint at Sydney throughout the British 
possessions. 

Tue Youne Kina or Spain.—The new king is 
said to be winning the hearts of all by his simpli- 
city, generosity, and good nature. When he took 
possession of his palace he sent away all the can- 
non in front of it, and all the except fifty. 
The dinner carte of twenty-four dishes he has cut 
down to four, and he has shut up half the apart- 
ments in the palace destined for the use of the 
royal family. He refuses to be driven with more 
than two horses, or with more accompaniment than. 
an outrider in front and a lackey behind, with but 
one or two of his adjutants inside with him. Fear- 
fully cold as it is and has been, he insists on an open 
carriage. He rises early. The first morning he 
called for his breakfast at seven o’clock. It was not. 
ready. The mayor-domo told him they had not ex- 

ected his majesty would breakfast till eleven or 
Soars: Whereupon off went the king, with one 
adjutant, to the Hotel de Paris and breakfasted 
there! He orders the e gates to be locked and 
the lights put out at midnight. He himself, so far, 
has reti to rest soon after ten o’clock. These 
un-royal habits—or, we may better say, un-Spanish 
habits (for in Madrid the natives breakfast at 
eleven, and go to bed when the cock crows)—are 
creating great astonishment. He has had one or two 
receptions of officials, at which he has abolished 
the hand-kissing of royalty for the hand-shaking of 
democracy. He has given 1,000/. to the poor of 
Madrid, and another 1,000/. to the needy among the 
citizen militia. He is soon to hold a review of 
troops, and insists upon reviewing the militia also. 
He walks about the streets, goes visiting and shop- 
ping without any escort, and accompanied by only 
one or two adjutants. He called upon poor Naudin, 
who had his hand shot away by the wretches who 
killed Prim, and he told him he was to consider his 
services as adjutant transferred to himself. He has 
done the same with all the adjutants of General 
Prim. Learning that the public schoolmasters are 
many months behindhand in their pay, he has told 
Minister Moret he will touch none of his pay till 
their claims are satisfied. The earliest days of his 
reign are over, and he has not been murdered or in- 
sulted, and no insurrection has occurred, as prophe- 
sied by many. Indeed, so little likelihood is there 
now of any of these things that the queen intends 
to go there before the end of the month, and it is 
repo. the Empress Eugénie is to make 
@ visit to her mother, the Corntes: *- Montijo. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. D.—We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication. 

W. B.—The riddles are more suited to a children’s 
evening party. 

Auice 8.—Steel ornaments can be worn with slight 
mourning. 

Fatuertess Ayxiz.—The announcements should be 
duly authenticated. 

A Srupext.—Clio was the name of the Muse who, ac- 
cording to the ancicnts, presided over history. 

Iexts Faruvs.—l. The handwriting is very good. 2 
The letter is too meagre to afford us an opportunity of 
judging of your powers of composition. 

Cc. V. M.—The Mercers’ Com ~ a4 takes precedence of 
all the City of London Compan It was founded in 

4393. There are others of an earlier date, for instance 
the Saddlers, 1230. 

L, P.—In time of ce deserters from the English 
army can be agguehended either in France or the United 
States, if the pursuers are furaished with proper ducu- 
ments under the extradition treaties. 

Pro.—You appear to have confused the lodging-house 
ts not seqponsiNle Ser the loss of bie lodgers goedn, oven 

not respo ‘or the loss o! "s goods, even 
though they be of the value named. 

Inquirrn—Yes. The celebrated William Cobbett, the 
political agitator, was at one’time a soldier, and held the 
eank of sergeant-major in an infantry regiment. He died 
wm 1835, aged seventy-three. 

A. D. B.—England, Spain, and Holland, as well as 
France and Germany, were parties to the Treaty of Kys- 
at we which Ayn pl and other parts of Alsace were 

F. P.—Some mild aperient medicine should be taken, 
end the eyes bathed with a ed com 9 of sulphate 
of zinc, twelve grains; tincture of um, one drachm ; 
tose-water, six ounces. 

Jessiz.—Ermine is the skin of the Armenian rat. The 
slack pieces, which are, as it were, mounted on the white, 
are the tails of the same Ermine capes and 
tC without the tails are now often worn. 

H.—If your statement is sincere you do not require 
medical advice. If it is not, all that can be done for you 
s to insist upon the continuance of your regular habits, 
sombined with open-air exercise and a nourishing diet. 

J. A. (Chorlton).—The care bestowed upon the lines is 
entitled to commendation. To us, however, the language 
appears to be too exaggerated even for poetry. Though 
ampassioned, we believe it would fail to touch Annie's 
aeart. 

Paristana.—Your interpretation of the phrase “ rais- 
img the ny ”" is correct. When such an event occurs 
she troops by whom the fortress was invested march 
wway from the place without having compelled the gar- 
tison to surrender. 

C. A, P.—1. You should reflect and consider how im- 
sossible it is for a stranger to judge of your qualifica- 
sions. Avoid a hasty decision. Your parents may be 
your best friends. 2. It is quite possible for your friend 
So attain her object in the manner described, 3 The 
sandwriting is very good. 

Prosy.—Neither the sentiment nor the construction of 
the lines affords scope for approbation. In both respects 
are they feeble and eee ou seem to suppose that 
because “ pity is next akin to love” that therefore your 
blighted tile as you term it, is ted to evoke pity— 
@ most illogical conclusion. 

A. B. G.—We have nothing to og seine your con- 
sumption of coffee beyond the hope that, as it is such an 
important item of your diet, you take it in a tolerably 
pure condition. It is not a narcotic, but it is said to 
soothe the body generally, to make the change and waste 
of matter much slower usual, and the demand for 
food in consequence proportionately less. 

LatyMEr.—By patient tact endeavour to induce the 
bird, while in the cage, to take its food from your hand. 
Try ‘first with a piece of sugar outside the bars; after, 
try inside; then for the sugar substitute seed. ws 
place the food just outside the door, and so 
increase the distance from the cage. You must be Pyeypen d 
duous, and suffer no other attendant near the cage: 

Maerua B.—The conclusion was arrived at rather too 
hastily. The ordinary year, or the civil year, as it is 
more precisely called, does indeed consist of an exact 
— of days, that is 365, except in every fourth year or 

year, when the number is raised to 366, in order to 
wk? up for the fraction of a day neglected in the ordi- 
uary reckoning, But there are other passages of time 





called years, such as the sidereal year and the tropical 
year, each of which differs in length from the other = 
somethingless thanan hour. In astronomical books 

can read further accounts of these, as also of the a 
tonic year, the Anomalistic year, and the Julian year. By 
this you will perceive that your friend did not argue 
without reason. 

Gerrrupg.—The following receipt for waterproofin i 
appeared in No. 339 of this journal: In a bucket of soft 
water put half a pound of sugar of lead and half a pound 
of powdered alum ; stir this atintervals until it becomes 
clear, then pour it off into another bucket and put the 

ment therein; let it remain there for twenty-four 
ours, then hang it up to dry without wringing the solu- 
tion out of it. 

Henry L.—The consumption of rats and other similar 
creatures as articles of human food is no new thing in 
the history of a It is recorded of the Chinese 
that when hard oe auimal food they mate no 
scruple phont 9 grubs, cats, 
rats, and mice; Those ‘Sawholeacme dishes, however, 
are g disguised by @ concoction of gelatinous 
gravy. 

Witt W.—In England the cold is very seldom greater 
than fifteen degrees (Fahrenheit) below the 
point, but in aon more northern grt of Sweden, * - 

via, and America, the cold has been as intense 
thirty-nine degrees below the freezing-po' int In those 
regions wine and ardent spirits have been frozen where 

recautions were not taken, and the very sap of the trees 
coming congealed, has caused the trees from internal 
expension to burst with great noise. 

Ex1za.—The locality of the clouds is about a mile dis- 
tant from the earth, so that a balloon rising toa ter 
altitude than a mile would passthroughthem. They are 
watery vapours er peng in the atmosphere, and con- 
tain the electric fluid in very great a They area 
medium for conveying electricity from the atmosphere 
into the earth, and from the earth into the atmosphere, 
and tym, theme peeneed the.tetn and dews which refresh 
and fertilise the 


THE FIRESIDE’S ZONE, 


Are all the clouds 
~ Like hty shrouds 


Moving with solemn motion 
While winter's hand 


ps darkly. 
The organs of the ocean P 
Yet round his brows 
The bare boughs, 
Spite of lost summer splendour, 
a time 


In meaning deep and tender, 


Together deep and tender 
. The fireside’ de’s zone . 


ina dearer grown 
For that lost Sommer splendour. 
Ww. R. W. 


BR my = —1. The titleand burden of one of your poetical 
vey appear inappropriate. We are not aware that = 

len leaves of autumn assume a brown tinge. The 
therers of such things usually discern in them a yello’ 
colour, and there is authority for talking of the “sere 
and_yellow leaf.” The song about the children is better 
executed, but is sorely in need of emendation. Weshall 
do our best to deal fairly with any future favours you 
may transmit, 2. The error to which you call attention 
must have been a clerical one. Possibly your nom de 
plume wa was accidentally placed at the head of an answer 

d for correspondent; 


Cocoa DE MarE.—We cannot —? you with any sc- 
count i the legend, being merely able to say generaliy 
that the Seycheile cocoa-nut, the fruit of-one of the 
pal possessed, according to the inhabitants of the 
marvellous medical properties. Although 
these pro: es existed principally in the a 
the su itious = FS large sums for the posse: 
sion of this fruit. 4 faded away, and 
the nuts now are aa as ew curiosity as well 
as articles of commerce, being well known under the 
name of double cocoa-nuts. One of the fables relates 
that this nut was produced at the bottom of the sea. 

T. W.—Usually the forehead of a ber of the Teu- 
tonic race is broader than that of an individual who has 
a Celtic origin. An aquiline nose is Celtic, the Teutonic 
nose is either straight or curved only in its upper part. 
The Celtic nations have accomplished great by 
impulsive efforts animated by an almost irresistible 

ion. The enterprises of the Teutons are less rapid 
ut more comprehensive, involving greater boldness of 
conception, more prudence in execution, and more re- 
flection. There are, however, always individual exce 
tions to any general description, Thus it be o 
served that while the features of our great e of 
Wellington as his Celtic origin, his actions 
were ¢ terised by Teutonic foresight, caution, and 
completeness. 

W.J.L.—1L. The old classical quotation which alludes 
to the rarity of a black swan is now, and for some time 
has been, inappropriate. Black swans are to be seen on 
all the ornamen’ jieces of water famed for their collec- 
tion of web-footed birds, and are common in most-mena- 
= This biped is known also 

Most of the swan-skins used 
tained from an American spec 
sneoom other potas queewe = of Svan swansare the 


bercle at the the Base of the fill, and is the ia with 
lishmen are most familiar. is called the 





ms, 
country, ma 








aanbrane beeaenin bine mala anh eaeianienl 





& gvran to be fowid in the northern latitudes, whose oft- 
repeated note, or “ hoop,” has been described as not un- 
musical. The species of swan celebrated by the ancients 


| for its dying song is, therefore, of another description 


to that which is usually seen in Led southern parts of 
Enyland 3. The word “ swa-hi ” is a corruption 
of the word “‘ swan-upping,” whic a ly describes the 
occasion i the swan-markers of the Crown and of the 
London Dyers’ and Vintners’ Companies proceed ‘‘up” 
the Thames for the p purpose of inspeeting and taking ay 
account of the oe onging to their employers and 
marking the ese marks are e on the 
upper th a Saekide instrument made for the 
purpose, 

Canon's Ro. oung, and loving. Respondent 
must be a soldier. yoomny - 

Txos. M., a young tradesman in a good tion, would 
like to marry a tradesman’s daughter with money. 

Happy Jouyny, in the Navy, with a fond and lovi 
heart, and is a good dancer. Respondent must be te 
looking, with a true and loving heart, and fond of a sailor. 

G.S., 5ft. 7in., dark hair, ute, oes and complexiun, good 
looking, and fond of home. Respon- 
dent at not / seeatnere twenty-three or twenty-four. 

HERMENTRUDE, seventeen, rather tall, pretty, loving, 
and cheerful, t must be about twenty, tall, 
good looking, and able to keep a wife. 

pores, bet wand 5ft. 10in., poy blue eyes, brown hair, 

on, loving, good tempered, and in the Navy. 
Bespeal t aren Mae! of the same age, and good looking. 

J.C. &, twenty-six, dark hair and complexion, in re- 
ceipt of good wages, and would make a es husband. 
Respondent must be domesticated and loving. 

H. Urrge Lirt, hv meyer 9 5ft. 6in. eon bw amegyee 

dark eyes, good looking, fond of musie and oneness and 
good tempered. Respondent. must not exceed nine 

Lonetr H., nineteen, 5ft. 4in., dark, a mechanic, — 
fond of home. it must be fair, pretty, and "fond 
of home. 

Lover Cuartrz, twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., dark hair and 
eyes, toclen' one a few pounds in the bank, 
= Respondent must dearly love a 

or. 


Menxcory, twenty-two, tall, dark, curly hair, and of a 
a) 3.@ traveller an poet. Respon- 
and well educated ; one with 


pee henge Bo with whiskers and 
fair, handsome, and 
~ 8 manufac: 


ee renee Se en Mroeeen Dep eee hair 
Sonpbacdeus tans be hee Barre A eeeety be, 
n' ween and twenty, 
loving, and fond of home. eo 
Surzicia, sixteen, 5ft., hazel eyes, golden brown ome 
= figure, loving, inusical, and accomp Respo 
nt must be about nineteen, tall, desks end handsome ; vr 
medical siu-ient preferred, 
Jexyiz and Graciz:—‘' Jennie,” eighteen, tall, fair, blut 
exes, and fond of home. Res t must be tall, dark, 
a loving disposition, and in business for himself 
“Gracie,” sevenvecn, neti height, dark blue eyes, s 
bennette, a@ good housek waged, and loving. Re. 
pa preterit ~ Narra , fond of home, 
and in a good positio: 
ComMunicaTions Scenten $ 


Percy W. is responded to by—“ Haidee,” fair, good 

ah | looking, domesticated, and loving. Would like a poet 
by—*‘ Coraline,” seventeen, pretty, loving, aud 

an admirer of the sons of Neptune. 

Jack Boom Brace by—* Maid of the Briny Ocean,” 
wee tall, fair, brown cord and eyes, pretty, amiable, 
cheertul , loving “and domes’ iticated. 

Lower Newt by—“C. 8. L.,” twenty, 5ft. 6in., dark 
good looking, fond of home, a good singer, and in good 


ces. 

Dick by—‘‘ Kathie,” seventeen, 5ft. 7}in., dark hair and 
eyes, good tempered, and looking. ‘Ither omne gl 
tion suit, “ Kathie’ ” would like to hear from *‘ Dick.” 

H. M.5. J. by—* Saucy Kate,” twenty-three, 5ft. 3in., 
bro wn hair, blue eyes, and v ey affectionate ;—‘‘ Moss 
Rose,” twenty-one, tall, dark, jomesticated, and will 
make a loving wife ;—** EvaA.,” twenty-two, short, dark, 
food fochtas + has a good business of her own, and wou.d 

ke “H ” carte; and— ‘Lonely Jenny,” 
srentnatty. Se yt looking, good tempered, and 


ving: 

Munnre, dark, would like to receive the carte of “ Bill.” 
OxauptA wishes for the cartes of “John” and “Tom,” 

who have responded to 

Pe es Bi1’s announcement must be better authenti- 


Mr fair, would like to receive the carte of “Dilly 


a meaaeh JourvaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac 


Tur Loypow eres Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*,* Now Ready, Vou. XV. of Taz Lonvow Reapxs, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tire and Inpzx to Vou. XV. Price Ons 
Pent, 


NOTICE.—Part 93, for Fepruarr, Now Ready, price 
yo Containing — ops, it large 3 coloured by ha, 
anes wil plement 
the Feahions for F cine 


N.B.—CogresronpENTs MUST ADDR2&SS THEIR LETIBAS 
To THE Epitog or “Tus Lonpom Reaper,” 334, Strand, 


4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies, 
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NEEDLE-CASE, ROSETTES IN 


CROCHET, MEDALLIONS IN EMBROIDERY, 
THE ART OF REMAILLER, &c. 


NEEDLE-CASE.—No. 1, 

T1s case is composed of cardboard and cashmere, 
the latter covers the former, The cashmere is of a 
cream white, and the embroidery is executed with 
red silk. Pockets are in- 
troduced on one side for 
knitting needles, the 
othersideis appropriated 
to sewing needles. This 
case, Which has some 
properties in common 
with a housewife, is tied 
with red sarcenet ribbon. 


ROSETTES IN CRO- 

CHET.—Nos. 2 &4. 

ApBREVIATIONS. — § 
for stitch, ss single stitch, 
sc scallop, ch chain. 

BEGIN with 6 ch, make 
it round, and crochet for 
the 1st and 2nd rounds, into each s of the former 
round 2 88. , ; 

3rd round.—*, 5 ch with which one misses 2 ss of 
the former 1 ss. Repeat from *, 

4th round.—1 ss, 5 long 8, 1 ss in each chs se of 
the former round. 

5th round, to which one adds crochetted braid. It 
consists of 8 ch with which a loop is formed, 1 ss on 
the central s of the loop. 

Proceeding with the rosette, form one round of 7s 
in a loop of braid, then 1 ss, 3 ch, 1 ss in the follow- 
ing loop. 

for he next rosette begin in the centre a round of 
6 ch, 12 ss. 


Rosette 1n Crocnet.—No. 2. 


For the 2nd round 2'ss in each s of the previous 
round, 

3rd round.—1 long s passing over as of the former 
round, 1 long s, 8 ch, 1 long sin the following s of 
the previous round, constantly repeating from *. 

6th round.—6 ss in the se of chs,1ch. Repeat 
from *, / 

8th round,—2 long s, 1 picot, consisting of 5 ch. 


MEDALLION IN EmBrompEry.—No. 5. 


Then follows three-fold repetition, 2 long s in each 
ch se, 33 ch, 3 picot, 3 ch with which one passes over 
the ss of the former round. Repeat from *. 


MEDALLIONS IN EMBROIDERY.—Nos. 3 & 5. 
Tx1s8 work is suitable for cravat ends. It consists 
of embroidery on mull muslin under which net has 
been placed, 


REMAILLER.—No. 7. 

Tue art of remailler is very valuable as a domes- 
tic accomplishment, for it enables a lady to make a 
mended stocking look exactly like a new one. The 
important thing to be observed is that the cotton used 
in mending should be of the same thickness as that 
employed in the woven or knitted stocking. Then 
let the loop formed by the needle correspond with 





the half loop or stitch ravelled out of the stocking to 


NezEpizE-Casz.—No. 1. 


be mended, and guided by the illustration, the part 
added will be just like the rest of the stocking. 


EMBROIDERY IN RUSSIAN POINT.—No. 6. 
Tis edging, so suitable for children’s dresses, is 
worked with silk cordon braid of various colours. 


MEDALLION IN EmBROIDERY.—No. 3. 


FASHIONS. 

Bertin Woou.—The fancy for garments of fine 
Berlin wool increases in this country. Almost every 
shop has adepartment stocked with these useful arti- 
cles, and each season there are novelties introduced 
where knitting and crocheting are brought to perfec- 


and finer than any other, and the colours are better. 


EmpBrorDeRyY 1N RussiAN Pornt.—No. 6, 


Kyittep GARMENTS.—The perfection of under- 
wear for infants is shown in soft warm shirts of 
purest white zephyr wool knitted in a ribbed pattern, 
the neck and sleeves scalloped and overcast with 
white silk floss. Infants’ socks of white zephyr have 
the tops turned over in Zouave fashion ; others, knit 
double, are thick and warm. Little carriage bootees, 
to be worn without a shoe, or else over the shoe, are 
long enough to reach to the knee, and are held up by 
a drawing-string that forms a tasseled garter. These 
are in all colours, or in white. A little sock embroi- 
dered with silk is called the daisy shoe; and the 





loveliest slippers for a baby are crocheted in Marie 





ay 


Antoinette shape, of blue, scarlet, or white wool, with 
silken bows and tassels. ‘I'he bonnet for baby girls 
is the fairy hood, with a warm head piece of double 
knitted Berlin wool, veiled with a fanciful cover of 
split zephyr over- wrought with silk of palest blue or 
rose. For larger babies are little cape bonnets made 
of Angora wool, with long, soft fleece, like fur. hey 
are in blue and rose, bordered with snowy swan’s- 
down. For tiniest boys is a cunning little turban 
dignified as the Prussian 
cap. It has a border of 
loops above the forehead, 
warm ear-tabs, and a sout 
of cape to protect the 
back of the neck. Mittens 
of white zephyr shaped 
to the wrist, tiny bows of 
ribbon on the back, and 
a gauntlet flecked with 
white floss, are warm and 
soft enough for the baby 
fists they will enclose 
Very pretty cloaks for in- 
fants consist of two large 
capes formed of white 
zephyr ia shell stitch, 
overcast with floss and edged with fringe. Handsome 
Afghans far a baby’s carriage have four Roman red 
stripes, or blue or buff, with five narrower stripes of 
white tufted with black. At the upper end that passes 
over the baby’s lap each stripe forms a point that is 
finished with a tassel. Afghans have three broad 
stripes, the outer ones coloured, the centre white, and 
richly embroidered with a vine of roses. Others are 
in blocks of a colour alternating with white, and eaoh 
block.embroidered with daisies. Drawers of white or 
scarlet zephyr with leggings strapped beneath the 
shoe, or with socks to wear over the shoe, are heavily 
knit, and are comfortable for children who are carried 


Rosette 1n CrocuEt.No., 4. 


out in the nurse’s arms, or drawn about in their open 





tion. The zephyr wool prepared in Berlin is softer+ 


carriages. Forlarger children there are plain knitted 
drawers without gaiters, to be worn over muslin 
drawers on cold days. The prettiest gaiters for very 
young children are the polka gaiters of single zephyr, 
either white or chinchilla, with a coloured border up 
the outside representing buttons and button-holes. 
Fine leggings of scarlet, blue, or gray wool are shaped 
to fit over the knee, and thus prevent wrinkles. 
Ladies’ breakfast shawls are crochetted in Afghan 
stitch, with a seam down the back joining the two 
pieces to form a comfortable three-cornered wrap. 
The centre of the shawl is of solid colour, scarlet, 


Tur Art oy ReMAILLER.—No. 7. 


blue, chinchilla, purple, or black, with a broad border 
embroidered round it in darker shades of the same 
colour, or in a gay contrast, as gray with scarlet or 
blue borders, blue with white, and purple with black 
for mourning. A fringe of the wool finishes the edge. 
In lieu of the sontags formerly worn under cloaks 
and in the house, there are'sleeveless jackets cro- 
chetted in beautiful shapes falling in with the figure. 
Blue or red jackets with chinchilla borders are most 
—_ Revers, pocket flaps, and broad cuffs of a 
ri 





ght colour are crochetted on chinchilla jackets. 
The fine knitted Cardigan jackets are shaped like 
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short polka basques or with postillions. Novelties for 
children are sacques and muffs of fleecy Angora wool 
knitted in long loop stitches that imitate admirably 
the Astracan and Iceland lamb furs, They are 
shown in white and scarlet. 








MONT AVRON'S HORRORS BY MOONLIGHT. 

A CORRESPONDENT on the east of Paris, who ac- 
companied the German detachment which took 
possession of Mont Avron, thus describes the 
scene :-— . 

** Working always round to the left, we reached 
the crest of the hill on that face of the plateau 
which looks out on Montfermeil, and where the sum- 
mit is marked by the batteries. Once inside them, 
there met our eyes one of the weirdest scenes that 
imagination could conjure up. Ground ploughed 
with shells, embrasures stove in, parallels all but 
obliterated, and yet not a single cannon left behind. 
But if the French have removed their cannon, they 
have left their dead. One slides and stumbles over 
@ little ice puddle. The ice blushes up red in his 
face—it is frozen human blood. Behind the-batte- 
ries and inside the breastworks the dead lie thick. 

““No man who has.long followed this war but 
must be so familiar with the aspect of slain men 
that the original thrill and turn of the blood at the 
sight is a memory of the past at which he all but 
smiles. But the terrible ghastliness of these dead 
transcends anythiug I have ever seen or even dreamt 
of in the shuddering nightmare after my first battle- 
field. Remember how they were slain. ‘Not with 
the nimble bullet of the needle-gun, that drills a 
minute hole through a man and leaves him undis- 
figured, unless it has chanced to strike his face; 
not with the trenchant sabre-cut of the dragoon, 
not with the sharp stab of the bayonet ; but slaugh- 
tered with missiles of terrible weight, shattered 
into fragments by explosions of many pounds of 

wder, mangled and torn by massive fragments of 
iron. There lay behind one of the embrasures a 
form utterly headless—I suppose the shell had 
struck the hapless being full in the face and carried 
head and throat before it in its fierce rush. The 
guillotine could not have performed the operation 
more cleanly. 

* But what need to dwell in detail on such a topic ? 
Let it suffice that there lay the unburied and aban- 
doned dead among the snow stained with their blood 
and with the depressions in those ghastly faces 
turned up to the calm moonlight drifted up by the 
snowflakes which had fallen since they had been 
shot down. Whenwillthey be buried ? When will 
these wan faces cease to look up into the eyes of 
the moon, in silent but eloquent protestation against 
the institution called War? When will the stray 
human fragments over which one stumbles as he 
on be gathered together and their ghastliness be 

idden beneath friendly earth? Not yet. Menwill 
not dig graves as if they were blasting tunnels, and 
the earth is as hard as the bowels of Mont Cenis. 
The corpses on Mont Avron must lie there till a 
thaw comes. How long after it would be rash to 
prognosticate. 

“That gruesome group in the camp here, who had 
been sitting round the fire when the shells came and 
burst in it, and blew one and all of them into the 
other world, must remain as it is—a horrible mock- 
ery of conviviality—for a time at least. To look at 
the group from a little distance one would conclude 
that its members, lying or seated in a circle, were 
hobnobbing genially round a common pot or eating 
out of one dish. Come nearer and look inside that 
ring of squatting men, or what once were men. I 
care not how inured you are to sights.of horror, you 
will turn away sick and seared frontthat circle of 
carnage. Heavens! that man should be able so 
to mangle his fellow-man!”” 





Jenny Luv’s husbandhast:lengthrnn through 
| K mpee pong Dy on she ‘retired 
rom the lyrie 3 d to teach 
music for @ living, ‘The dimentehed 
separated by mutual consent, amd the spendturilt 
wuat now shift for himeeif, 

‘ue Income Tax.—The change made by Mr. 
Lowe in 1870 in the rate of income tax is the {our- 
teenth alteration in seventeen years. When Sir lh. 
Peel introduced the income tax of our day in 1842 
he fixed it at 7d. in the pound; that rate was 
paid until 1854, when it was doubled in consequence 

tae war with Russia, and in 1855 it was further 
rasod to ls. 4d. The war being ended, the rate was 
reduced again to 7d. in 1857. In 1858 it was reduced 
to 5d., in 1859 raised to 9d., in 1860 to 10d., in 1861 
reduced to Yd., in 1868 to 7d., in 1864 to 6d., in 1865 
to 4d., in 1867 raised to 5d., in 1868 to Gd., in 1869 
reduced to 5d., and in 1870 to 4d,, or the sixtieth part 
of every sovereign. 

Tue Rarrie oF THE Barrigsnage.— Mr. 
Frank Buckland writes as follows upon this sub- 
ject :—" Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., has been kind 
enough to give mea very fine specimen of the rattle 


pair have : 





of a rattlesnake. Itis two inchesanda half long, 
and is composed of nine joints. This piece of me- 
chanism is one of the most wonderful in the animal 
world. It is composed of a horny material, sop 
and is ‘almost as transparent. as the sheets of la- 
tine in which bon-bons are wrapped. It is difficult 


to explain its ultimate structure in words. The 
rattle before me is formed of nine complete sec- 
tions, fitted one into the other in a more ious 
waythan any puzzle made by human hands, even 
those of the Chinese; they fit one into the other so 
that it is impossible to get them apart without 


upon his own instrument, its sound is qui 
an hon on shot when dropped on a tin plate. I 
am told that when the snake rattles in the open air, 
the sound appears to come from anywhere but the 
spot where the snake lies. There can be no doubt 
but that this curious musical instrument, for it may 
be so called, is given. to the snake in order to enable 
him to get close to his prey. Imagine a blazing hot 
day on the desolate irie, no noise, everything is 
silence itself. We all know what curious noises are 
heard on occasions like this. The whirr-whirr of a 
rattlesnake’s rattle would, under these circum- 
are attract the notice of — - small — 
mal, who could easily escape from his enemy by 
flightif he knewwhere his enemy was. He remains. 
however, still to listen to the unwonted noise, and 
gives the snake time to get up, glide noiselessly 
up to him, and strike him with his deadly f 
Some time since an American gentleman happened 
to be talking with me at my museum, when | sud- 
denly pla up a rattlesnake’s tail. My friend, a 
jumped caddenly aside'in grest alarm, thinking that 
jumped si ide in great inki t 
I might have a rattlesnake loose i \. 
hear that pigs will eat rattlesnakes, and that the 
poison does not seem to affect them. I think that 
this may be possible if the venom strikes into the 
fatty portion of the pig’s face.” 





THE VOICE. 


Soumnp is s series of air-waves, extending and 
widening as do the ripples upon the surface of 
water when a ya ond is thrown into it. Musical 
sounds travel than others by one-half. A 
strong, healthy man can “fill” a room measuring 
seventy-five feet each way; if he sings he can filla 
room half as large again. 

There may be a hum of voices ina room, and a 
fife playing at the same time—you may not be able 
to hear the fife in the room, the hum drowns it; 
this hum will travel a hundred yards, perhaps, but 
far beyond ve can hear the fife with great dis- 
tinctness. At same time, as between speaking 
in a monotonous or sing-song tone—and* a distinct 
enunciation, with an ——— interval between 
each word and syllable, there can be no comparison 
as to the greater ease in understanding the latter, 
although the volume of sound in the former may be 

reater. Many a public speaker is pleasurably un- 
erstood with much less power expended in vocali- 
sation, while another with stentorian fails 
to convey his ideas to the hearer, the di 
being in the manner of enunciation. 

Monotonous speakers are heard pai , because 
the sounding of one word runs into another, and 
the attention is kept on the stretch all the time to 
catch the i ; ich it is necessary to do in 
orde: to compreic2nd the idea. A certain method 
of avoiding thie -- 1+ and unfortunate mistake is 
for the speaker h if sot pronounce each word 
that his own ear «.:, easily neasure a distinct in- 
terval ae Seana: a an oe between 
every sy ‘ a ill proper 
attention he will discover that there uk certain 
instinct within him which will enable him to feel 
whether his voice fills the room and reaches the 
whole audience. 

A blind man was once sent to an office to deliver 
a message. On returning, he reported that on open- 
ing the door he found no person there. On bei 
asked how he knew it, he replied that the 
of his voice and its force and character were diffe- 
rent in an empty room and one more or less full. 
There is a ring in an empty room; if full the voice 
falls more like a cyrelg ‘ 

A man may cast a pe yards, and fift 
other men of equal strength skill coald ron & 
cast it fifty yards; but mo one of the .fifty.can 
throw that pebble farther than fifty yards. So 
five hundred voiees, although very loud within the 
sphere of one voice, will not. be heard farther than 





one voice of the five hundred. Thus a man may be 
singing in a crowd where the general hum prevents 
him hearing himself, yet he will be heard at a dis. 
tance far beyond that which the hum reaches, be- 
oe a musical note travels farther than the speak- 
g tone. : 
To speak without an effort of mind or voice or 
rson the whole consciousness must 
in the subject itself. Then only can @ man speak 
with nature’s eloquence. He must for the instant 
feel that his subject is overwhelmingly real, over- 
whelmingly im ; hence it is that all the 
“arts” of oratory, such as studied gestures, atti. 
tudes, attention to the modes of breathing, and ef. 
forts to speak so as not to exhaust the lungs fully, 
ave so much waste of physical power as well ag 
force, because just that much attention is 
from the subject, and this deprives it of its 
. The oratory of the heart which is effective the 
over, whether in assemblies civilised or 
ivated or all untutored, is that which 
@ man whose consciousness makes him 
that material and immortal destinies hang upon 
is utterances. 
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FACETIA. 


A Quoration From LoneFreLLow.—Topham 
Banks was at a ball on the 6th where the ladies’ 
dresses were excessively and inconveniently long. 
~~ — supper rey that ng ta no 
w e American meant * trailing 
garments of the night.”’—Punch. d 

WHERE ARE THE Porrce ?—A gentleman in the 
top story of a house near Hyde Park, the other day, 
incautiously Threw out a Suggestion. Luckily, no 
one was passing at the time.— Punch. 

_, ACCOMMODATING A CREDITOR. 

Creditor: “ How often mustI climb three pair 
of stairs before I get the amount of this little ac- 
count ?”’ 

Debtor: “Do you think Iam going to rent a 
place on the first floor to accommodate my cre- 


Too Luckr.—* Hans, where getthat knife?” 
“T finds him, fader.” “No, I believes you 
tells one big falsehood.” “No, fader; dat is true; 
I is the luckiest boy you never see.” “ Vell, Hans, 
I has to vip you.” “Not ‘cause I steals, fader?” 
“No, Hans, I vip you "cause you so-very lucky.” 

Femate Lawyers.—A lady has recently been 
admitted to the bar in Dlinois. The Supreme Court 
of the State, it is true, refused to admit Mrs. Brad- 
well, but Judge Dean, of the Effingham County 
Co’ has since licensed to practice in his court 
Mrs. Ada H. Kepley, who nated last year at 
the Chicago Law School. Judge Dean, in making 
the order admitting Mrs. Kepley, said he thought 
it was proper and in. accordaice with the spirit of 
the age. , 

From Paris, Drrtct.—Our special corres 
dent in Paris tells us a good story. He Cates 
he went to dine at a restaurant the other day. He 
had a frugal repast, but when it came to paying he 
found its price most exorbitant. By a prompt mea- 
sure he compelled the i to reduce the sum 
by one-half. He told him, in fact, if.he did not, he 
would ie to General Trochu and have him “ requi- 
sitioned”’ as @ war horse for the cavalry. 
You don’t see it? Why, he was a high- 
charger.—Fun 

“NOT BY NO MEANS 

The Hon. Cecil @ 
toad Silverlacke (to . 
charming ladies, your ~ 
gratulate poy 8’ pose Cod 
mar Lord ‘3 papa 

Mrs. Jones: ** Oh, dear, no, Mr. D’Ar- 
Sia tage Future Lord Silverlackes, like you !””— 

un 





later, however,if the war go on, France will be so 
reduced im ¢ircumstances.as to be unable to pay 
Germany the damages which William the Pious 
might have sesured after Sedan, Then the victors 
will be saddled with their own-war-costs, and the 
overtaxed German people will find the investment 
of Paris to have turnedout a very bad one for 
themselves.—Punch, 
Dia DID YOU EVER? ae bi 
ou ever see @ chimmey-sweep having his 
shoes b ? . _ 


Did you ever lose a five-pound note at loo, and 
find out who had won more than half-a-dozen shil- 
ae gid get nibus to exactly 

ever an om stop 
where you wiahed it? 
Did you ever know alady with a wasp-like apie, 


whose disposition also was not rather Waspish 
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‘arian ? 


Did you ever know a baby that was not considered 
“the sweetest ever born,” and “solike’”’ somebody 
or other, to whom you can’t discover an atom of re- 


gs -mblance ? 

Did you ever meet an —— man abroad who | where I was going to. 
ae seem to think that he caste by speaking 
civil 


a cue for upwards of a twelvemonth ? 


Did gene tert bes SF gee pees het 
in 


without 


tting thatit had net 
better hands ? 


Did you ever come home late and try to get to bed | mon cher Punchus,—I remain, 
without anybody hearing you, when the front door 
did not bang, and every stair explode as though it 


were a fog-signal >— 


_ _& MECHANICAL RIDDLE, 
Several individuals have been placed in the strong 


room at Earlswood for attempting too rashly during 
the frost to understand the following: 

A Lrrerary Macuint.—A remarkable invention has 
been patented, whieh will enable a person to read and 
write when reclining back in an easy-chair before the 


fire, and while lying in bed or on the sofa, obviating the | 


fatigue of holding a heavy book, and the inconv 
of incessantly stooping over a table. 

At last, then, Sir Boyle Roche is outdone, for Brown 
says the machine will enable you to be in two places 
at once. Jones, however, insists that it is no good 
in the summer when fires are not used ; anf Robin- 
son has crippled himself for life in attempting to 
understand how to recline back in an easy-chair. 
We have, of course, unriddled the problem, which 
is simply that when the “li machine” was 
patented the schoolmaster had returned from abroad, 
and was “lying on the sofa obviating the fatigue 
of” doing his regular work and the inconvenience 
of attending to his ordinary duties.— Fun, 

BANDED TOGETHER. 

Aunt Theodosia (highly scientific,and greatly ad- 
dicted to weeds—marine, of course): “ Pray my 
dears, admire this beautiful specimen of the Lami- 
naria Saccharina, It is of the same family asthe 
Agarum Thalassophylum, Costeria and Nereocystis ; 
this species appears in tie form of a long band.” 

First Pretty Niece (not scientific): “Why, no, 
auntie, that’s Blanche’s long carl—we've been look. 
ing for it-everywhere—~and«all the curl’s out of it, 
poor thing.” 

ILLUSTRATE It,—A little boy was advised by his 
father to use illustrationsin his conversation w 
ever they should oecur to him, “ For,” i 
the parent, “there is no more forcible way of con- 


veying or expressing your meaning.” Shortly after 
the boy was lectured on sane. ** It’s better to 
give than to receive, Johnuny—far better. The 


Bible says so, and I say so,” “ Illustrate it, papa. 
I think I will understand you better.” Father could 
not see the application. 


FROM H. M. KING PH@BUS TO MR. PUNCH. 

Dear Punch,—I am the most persecuted monarch. 

I don’t complain of the earth’s revolutions. ‘’ 
don’t affect me. But of laced 
Providence in an exalted situation, I, sir, have to 
submit to the greatest annoyances. Talk of Lord 
Lorne being mobbed by Bs ay ores why, his 
case is a joke to mine. Morning, noon, and night, 
in the four quarters of the globe, persons ing 
themselves ladies—ay, sir, ladies—and gentlemen 
are perpetually watching my movements with a 
curiosity which is as vulgar and ill-bred as it is im- 
pertinent and intrusive. 
: pa x is this the nineteenth century? It 
is, ! itis. And—I regret to have to say it—the 
more advanced the civilisation, the more prying and 
persistent is their curiosity. 

I cannot even get my own day, Sunday, once a- 
week to myself. Ah, sir, would that we could re- 
whan I really ans svemnign, aul sanes,e diviniey! 
when I WOS.& SOV. more, @ divini 
but this age of progress.and republican sentiments 
has reduced me toa mere second-rate power ; and, 
my chariot and horses having long since been put 
down, I may as well give up-my_corona, too, and 
abdicate entirely, patiently awaiting the results of 
@ reaction in my favour. 

Thousands of people—snobs all—are daily out on 
hill tops, mountain , and house tops, to see me 
Pept npas poo - ey remark on my colour ; if 
me. "hey" Gndion’ sie; au. T howe'aibeedy bee 
me. They ies, sir, as ve em- 
phatically observed) watch me taking my vapour 

ath, and ingenuously notice that 1am ‘ watery.” 

I am red, they call me angry; and so I am, but I 
am blushing at the indignity to which I am being 
subjected. As tothe occasional apots on my face— 
they’re constitutional, and not the consequence of 


intemperate habits. I with my dear Diana 
shocked 


the other day (chaste queen! she is utterly 


Did you ever meet an Alderman who was a Vege- | day, and Di promised to represent ma for the day. 


? 
Did you ever challenge a stranger to play billiards 
without mutually asserting that you hadn't touched 


The news got about; out came photographers, out 
came ships full of “ scientific men,” sight-seers and 
cargoes of the profanum vulgus, quos ego—as my 
poor old Nep once sung out, and then stopped short 
—all determined to see what I intended E do, and 


g to. 

But this time they were disappointed. I had for- 
tunately tipped the Clerk of the Weather, and he so 
“fogged” the enterprising snobs that they were 
unable to get-anything more than a glimpse of one 
of my eandles which were lighted when I was about 
to make myself comfortable forthe evening. Diana 
was @ trump on that occasion. And having regis- 
tered my complaint, and kicked up this little shine, 


Your ever attached Luminary 
Tue Ray GALANTUOMO 

Sun Office, Apollo Lodge. 

Too Mucu or a Goop Tu1na.—Athletic sports 
are highly to be commended so long as they are 
kept within reasonable bounds ; but, unfortunately, 
there are those who cannot even write a letter with- 
— jumping from the first person to the third.— 

Te 
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THE UNCROWNED KING, 





You only saw a shoeless lad, 

‘In dingy garments poorly clad, 

Who claimed and kept path, and I 
Allowed the rogue to pass me. “ Why ?” 


Partly because a trick of face, 

A movement of remembered grace, 
Recalled a ood glorified ; 

For this, perchance, I stepped aside. 
And then there grew a dream to me 
Of what the lad might rise to be 

In future years; what fate might meet 
The coming of those dusty feet 

Along life’s road ; what lordly way 
May wait a coming king to-day ; 

What righted wrong the footsteps press, 
As monarchs walk, victorious. 


Who knows if panier curling hair 
May not a go circlet wear, 

Or laurel wreath, or fadeless bay ; 

Oh, shoeless king, who whispers Nay ? 
When, in the recent regal rout, 

A prince’s playthings strewn about 
Attest the changeless law of change, 
And bid us find no movement strange, 

I look straight in the saucy eyes, 

And think how Time, as still he flies, 
May hold strange things for them to ses, 
Low hidden now from yeu and me. 

I hear the idle, boyish speech, 

And fancy, though he plead or preach, 

A power of tongue, or look, or pen, 

To sway at will his fellow-men. 


So I salute thee, king unshod! 

So yield the pati: along the sod ; 

Nob knowing who or what I pass 
Along the trodden, dewy grass. 

Some time, perhaps, when aged grown, 
I hear about the king unknown, 

T’ll call to mind the lad I know, 


And mutter then, “I told you so.” E. L. 





GEMS. 


A goon word is an easy obligation; but not to 
= ill requires our silence, which costs us no- 





~— a clever man, the want of it is no proof of a 
ull one. 

Cuarity.—The best charity is not that which 
giveth alms, whether secretly or with ostentation. 
The best charity—that which “ worketh no evil’’— 
is the charity that prompts us to think and speak 
well of our neighbours. Even if they be openly 
condemned, and that with warrant, it is a noble 
charity in us not to gall their wounds by multiply- 
ing knowledge of their offences. We are 
as. to confess that our quickest instincts are 
witiak ill of others, or to magnify the ill of which 
we hear. 

EEE 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pounp Caxz.—One pound of pulverised loaf 
sugar the same of sweet butter worked free from 
salt; 
hand 





beat the sugar and butter to a cream with the 

3 separate and beat ten eggs as yar as pos- 
sible; mix the yolks with the sugar and butter, and 
afterwards the whites alternately, with one pound 
of sifted flour; beat well and bake without burning 
in round basins. It used to be thought vulgar to 





at such conduct) for what you on earth call an 
determined to retire and take a holi- 


@clipge, I was 


use pound cake when fresh; it ought to be three 


days old before cutting to serve with fruit cake at 
parties. A glass of wine improves it. Pound cakes 
should never be flavoured; it is generally mixed 
with other cake, and, if spiced, there is too little 
difference in the cakes. 

CurRiED Buur.—Take two tablespoons of butter, 
place ina ee with two small onions cut in 
rings, and fry till they are alight brown ; then add 
a tablespoonful and a half of curry powder and mix 
it up well. Now take slices of cold roast beef, cut 
thin into pieces about an inch square, pour in half 
a coffee-cup of milk, put in the beef, and let it sim- 
mer ten minutes, then take it off. Lemon juice 
added improves its flavour, and a quarter of a 
cocoa-nut, grated very fine, softens the taste of the 
curry ; indeed, no curry is made in India without it. 
Set your saucepan where it will keep warm. Mash 
potatoes enough to build a wall round the plate, 
or else build one with boiled rice, egg it over, setit 
in the oven to brown, then pour in the curry, and 
you have a most appetising dish. 





STATISTICS. 





ig- 
CONVERSATION.—While the gift of conversation” 


Goxp CornaGE or France.—During the govern 
ment of Napoleon I. the coinage of gold in France 
was 527,000,000f., or an average of 48,000,000 per 
annum. Under Louis XVIII. it was a smaller pro- 
portion, amounting to a total of 389,000,000f., or am 
average of 39,000,000 per annum. Under Charles 
X. a great decline is observable; for during the 
whole reign the gold coinage amounted to only 
52,000,000. During the seventeen years of Louis 
Philippe’s _— gold was only coined to the amount 
of 215,000,000f., or 12,500,000 annually. The as- 
cending reaction began to manifest itself in 1848, 
for in the general distress caused by the revolution 
of that year many persons carried their gold plate 
to the mint to be converted into money; but the 
influence of the new mines is not perceptible till 
after 1850. During the period of eight years, ending 
December 31st, 1857, the gold coined at the Paris 
Mint amounted to 2,750,000,000f., or an average of 
343,000,000 yearly. According to a late official 
statement of. M. Buacuse, the total coinage of the 
French mint since 1795, the date of the establish- 
ment of the monetary system, up to the lst of Jan- 
uary, 1866, and the amount of decimal coinage offi- 
cially withdrawn from the circulation in the same 
period, was as follows : 





672113570 
Gold coinage a a . 2,113, 
Withdrawn from circulation...  ... 71,082,860 
Difference oS ee poe se 6,501,030,710 
Silvercoinage ... +04, 673, 156,456 
Amount withdrawn eee 6,280, 101 
Difference ry . 4,606,875,355. 
Potal of gold and silver ee 11,107,906,065 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


His Majesty the Sultan has just presented to Sir . 
Henry Elhot, the British Ambassador, a magnificent 
pair of Arab saddle horses, which are said to be as 
docile in disposition as they are fleet of foot. 

THE death is announced of one of the very few re- 
maining survivors of the great naval victory of 
Trafalgar, Mr. Lewis Rooke, late of the Royal 
Marines. His demise occurred at Newport, Barn- 
staple, in his 83rd year. 

Ir is said that one of the inconveniences produced 
in Germany by war is the scarcity of coal in a 
great many places. Owing to the great number of 
waggons employed in France for military purposes, 
the railway companies have not the requisite plant 
to supply coal as heretofore. 

Tue next lunar eclipse, on July 2, will be in- 
visible in this part of the world; the eclipses of 
1872 are very minute, and the total eclipse of the 
moon on November 4, 1873, will be only partly 
visible at Greenwich, the moon rising after her 
total immersion in the shadow. 

Accounts from Rome state that Teresita Canzio, 
the only daughter of Garibaldi, is dead. She was 


all | the daughter of his first wife, the Svanish Creole 


Anita, and the twin sister of Ricciotti, sis youngest. 
son. She is said to have been the favourite child of 
the general, and an amiable and kind-hearted wo- 
man. ‘The general has received addresses of con- 
dolence. 

SomMETHING IN A Name.—Mr. Donnelly, Regis- 
trar-General for Ireland, has issued a circular to 
the clergy of the disestablished Church, directing 
them to erase from the iage registers the words 
‘“‘Church of Ireland,” and to substitute the words 
“ Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland.” Many 
of them have returned for answer a flat, and not 
over-polite, refusal to comply with this order, which, 
they maintain, asks them to falsify the title ac- 
corded to the Church even by the Act of Parliament 
by which it was disestablished. 
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Che Solbier’s Grave. 


The Poetry* by the REV. C. WOLFE. 


Music by J. WILLIAMS. 
Arranged expressly for this work, 


espres, 
Vorcs, 
a drum was heard, nor a 


Andante con espres. 2 Few and short were the 


mf Stac. 


fun-’ral note, As his corse to the ram-parts we hur - ried, Not a sol ~ dier discharg - ed his fare-well shot, O’er the 
pray'rs we said, And we spoke not a # word of sor- row, But we ated - fast - ly d on the face of the dead, And we 
a 


espres. 


grave where our he- ro we bur - -_ ied; We bur- ied him dark-ly, at dead of night, The turf with our bay ~-’nets 
bit - ter- ly thought on the mor - - row. No use - less cof - fin con-fin’d his breast, Nor in sheet nor in shroud we 


EIN Te 


turn - ing, By the strug-gling moonbeams’ mis - ty light, And our lan-terns dim - ly  burn- ing, 
bound him, But he lay Tike a war-rior tak - ing his rest, With his mar- tial cloak a - round him, 


strug-gling moon-beams’ mis - ty light, And our lan-terns dim~- ly burn ~-_ ing. 
lay like o war- rior tak - inghis rest, With his mar-tial cloak a - round him, 
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But half our heavy task was done, We thought, as we heaped up his narrow bed, 
When the bell toll’d the hour for retiring, And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
And we heard by the distant random gun, That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
= the —-. poms | —< And me far awa, o ey Or, : 
Sadly and slowly we laid him down, ightly the of the spirit 's gone, 
From the field of his fame, fresh and gory; Nt ee kis cold ashes upbraid age 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, But nothing he'll reck if they'll let him sleep on, 
But we left him alone in his glory. In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


® The words of the celebrated monody on the death of General Bir John Moore were originally attributed to Lord Byron, but his lordship disowned being the author, at 
the same time observing that had they been his, he should have been proud of acknowledging so noble an inspiration, 
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